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was later established, are of the Iranian group) , as 
Originating from a certain third, intermediate (ise. non=. 
Indo-Aryan and non-Iranian) ancient dialect of the com- 
mon Aryan ( Indo-Iranian) parent language. He also 


contended that their protracted joint usage in one and 
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lines [Shaw*, p.147 Fe In the view of S. Konow the 


Dardic languages and particularly the Kafiri group 
originate from Iranian dialects, specifically those in 

2 

, pp.2-3). 


G.A. Grierson who considered Dardic and Kafiri a com- 


which Indian isoglosses are traced [Konow 


mon Dardic group wrote ir. 1919; "That the Dardic 
languages are also of Aryan stock is absolutely cer- 
tain, the question is whether we are to class them as 
Eranian, or as Indian, or-as forming a separate third 
branch by themselves. I believe that the last is the 
only classification which we are at liberty to adopt." 
And further: "We must assume that at the time when 
they issued from the Aryan language, the Indo-Aryan 


language had already branched forth from it, and that 


the Aryan lariguage had by that time developed further 
on its own lines ir the direction of Eranian; but that 
that development Had not yet progressed so far as 
“to reach all the typical characteristics of Eranian" 
[Grierson?®, VII, 2, p. 7-8]. Afterwards he defined 
his position more precisely: "The Dardic languages 
branched off from the Eranian after the split, but be- 
fore Eranian had fully developed." "We thus find the 
Aryan languages ultimately divided into three bran- 
ches = the Eranian, the Dardic, and the Indo-Aryan" 
[arierson*’, I, 1, p. 100 ] and "The Dardic languages 


; 17 
are partiy Eranian ard partly Indo-Aryan" [Grierson ; 


; 30 
Grierson , p. 349 ffe Je 


The most eminent modern researcher of these 
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languages, G. Morgenstierne, established that the two 
groups of these languages differed genetically: the 
Nuristani languages ( which G. Morgenstierne calls 
Kafiri) are an individual branch of the Indo-Iranian 
family belonging neither to the Indo-Aryan, nor to 

the Iranian group; the rest of the languages, particu~ 
larly the Dardic, are part of the Indo-Aryan, though 
far departed in their development from the latter, The 
main features of their historical phonetics, cited by 

G. Morgenstierne,, which distinguish the Nuristani 
group from the Iranian and Indo-Aryan, are as follows: 
a) the early loss of aspiration by the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates and by the pre~Aryan ( proto-Indo- 
Iranian) voiceless ones ~ stops and affricates ( com- 
pare the vanished aspiration of voiced consonants 

and the transition of voiceless aspirates into fricatives 
in the Iranian languages, unlike the Indo-Aryan langua- 
ges, where the voiced consonants! aspiration has been 
retained up till a relatively late period and the aspi- 
ration of voiceless ones is observed now in the mo- 


dern Indo-Aryan languages); b) the reflection of the 


A 


*K, *g, *gh 
mono-focal affricates ©, 4 (> z), and the dis- 


Indo-European palatal in the form of 
tinctive reflection of the guttural consonants in the se- 
condary palatalization (see the reflection of Indo-Euro- 
pean palatal consonants in the Aryan ( Indo-Iranian) 


xg, E, *}h 


and their development 
in the early-Iranian ¥E/S and *{/Z with a dierent 
reflection of the guttural, but in the form of 5; DA h 
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a *Jh in ancient Indian, with a partial coinciding 
with the guttural) ; c) the Preservation in certain in- 


stances of the Indo-European *s after *u (compare 


the transition of *s > 5, $ after *u in the Indo-Aryan 


and Iranian languages of’ a very early period). Also 
noted are other distinctive features stemming from the 
above-mentioned [for more about the Classifications 


and distinctive features see Morgenstierne £, 


16 32 34 
p. 194 ff"; ; 1 P- 327° ffs; maf 


Thus, the Nuristani languages appear as an in- 
dependent genetical group which split away from the 
Indo-Iranian parert-language in the distant past, but 
is developing in many respects parallel—~wise (and 
in cortacts) with the other languages; the Dardic lan- 
suages are part of the Indo-Aryan, but have moved 
away from them considerably, both in terms of their 
historical phonetics and in a number of typological 
data of different levels, 

A similar Placing of these groups in the Indo- 
Iranian world is made by ‘other present-day resear- 
chers { Grjunberg?, Ppp- 281-282; Fussman, I, p.390 ff.; 
Strard; Buddruss* J, 

However, the two language groups are not isola- 
„ted, Their development in contact with each Other ard 
with other languages has resulted in many common 
isoglosses, irregularities in Phonetical laws, and in 
certain features structurally common with the Iranian 


and Indo-Aryan languages, The most visible similarity 


is between certain Dardic languages proper and the 
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north-western Indo-Aryan ones ( Lahndi, Punjabi, Sin- 
dhi). The intermediate Nuristani-Dardic Character of 
the Dameli language in the view of G. Morgenstierne 


, 6 
depends on language- mixing [Morgenstierne » p.60; 


ae pe 147 J. With many structural and material features 
of Dardic and Nuristani languages being common, it 
has been possible in Seneralizing works to place them 
in a single group conventionally called the Dardic ( see, 
for instance [Morgenstierne”“, p-232, note 5 J). 

The complete list and classification of the langua- 
ges of Nuristani and Dardic Sroups has not been fully 
established. In certain works G.Morgenstierne Morgen- 
stierne t? J] included into Dardic the Dumaki language 
( spoken by small groups of the population scattered 
in the Hunza and Nagar ( Nagir) regions among the 
peoples using Burushaski, Wakhi and Shina and 
which in terms of genetic features is close to the 
central Indo-Aryan languages, particularly to the Gyp- 
sy tongue). He noted, however, that the language 
appeared in the region a relatively short while ago 


oe ps 224], 


Certain other researchers also relate 


Morgenstierne 
Dumaki 

to the Dardic languages [Strana, p.302], But its gene- 
tic affinity (with the central Indo-Aryan languages) is 
an obstacle to such classification [see, for instance, 
Fussman, Il, p.31 J and in his last works Morgenstier— 
ne already does not include it in the Dardic langua- 
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» P-328; » Pp-3-4 J. For more 


ges [Morgenstierne 
about the discussion èn the classification of some 
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Dardic and Nuristani languages see {Strana; Morgen- 


g 35 
stierne 


» P- 3 j Apparently until a unified classifi- 
cational principle is devised, waverings (and even 
mistakes) in any classification are inevitable, 

In the present work the languages seeminea are 
divided into two groups: the Nuristani ( Kafiri) langua- 
ges make up the western group, while the Dardic are 
divided into two subgroups - the central and eastern, 


The Nuristani lan Yuages are mainly spoken on 


the territory of Afghan Nuristar, the most well-known 

ones being: 
The Kati language ( Katai), the verna- 

cular of the people living in the yaney of the Kantiwa 

( Ktiwi) River, a right-bank tributary of the Pech 

( the valley is considered, and apparently quite 

rightly so, the area which was the original homeland 

of all the dialects of the Kati language), and the area 

between and around the Ramgel and Kulum Rivers 

( sources of the Alingar) » The linking areas of the 

Kati language along the Kantiwa and sources of the 

Alingar River are inhabited by people speaking the 

western dialect of Kati. The eastern dialect of Kati 

is spoken in the valley of Bashgal River (hence, its 

name - Bashgali), the right-bank tributary of the Ku- 

nar River (the Chitral River in the upper reaches), 

and partially extends into Pakistan. Somewhat apart 

from this is the Kamviri dialect, spoken in the village 

of Kam (Kamdesh). E a 

(the Wai, or Wai- 


The Waigali language 
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ala according to G.A.Grierson) is mainly spoken by 
the population of the Waigal River valley (the Waigal 
being the left-bank tributary of the Pech, which, in its 
turn, is a right-bank tributary of the Kunar River in 
its middle reaches). There also are small areas where 
this language or closely-related dialects are spoken, 
in the valleys of certain tributaries of the Pech River. 
These dialects include Tregami (Trégami) or Gambiri 
(Gambiri) in the villages of Katar, Gambir, Dévoz, 


and Zemiaki - in the village of Zemiaki (or Zame, 


Jamlam). 
The Ashkun (A&ka) language is the vernacu- 


lar in the area lying between the Alingar and Pech 
rivers, on the banks of their middle reaches and in 
adjacent parts of the river valleys. The Waigali, Kati 
and Ashkun languages are closely related to each 


other, 


Paruni (Paruni) lan- 


The Prasun, or 
guage ( Wasi- veri or Veron according to G.A.Grier- 
son) is spoken in the valley of the Parun River (a 
left-bank source of the Pech), in its upper reaches, 
And it differs greatly from the three above-mentioned 
languages structurally and in a number of data of its 


historical phonetics, 


The Dardic_ languages proper are spoken in Af- 


shanistan, Pakistan and India. 
The Daina language, which is the link 
between ha Nuristani languages and the central Dar- 


dic subgroup, is spoken in the vilage of Damel ( Da- 
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men) located in the side valley of the left-bank Chit- 
ral area, 


The central Dardic Ianguages are a big and ra- 


ther heterogeneous group. 

Geographically and in a number of linguistic 
features the Dardic languages of the central group are 
in turn subdivided into two subgroups: the northern 
and southern. The northern subgroup is represented 
by two languages that have preserved the augment: 
these are the Khowar and Kalasha. The southern 
subgroup is much more heterogeneous: it includes the 
Gawar, Shumashti, Katarkalai and Glangali languages, 
and also a group of Pashai dialects and the Tirahi 
language. All have a number of phonological features 
in common, in particular (with the exception of the 
Tirahi language) the presence of the voiceless late- 
ral consonants. A number of dialects of this group 
(Wotapuri and the eastern dialects of the Pashai 
group) come under the common name of Degano, 

The Pashai: (PaSai), or Pashavi isa 
group of far-diverged dialects ( possibly even langua- 
ges) spoken by the population of the southern part 
of Afghanistan's Nuristan, in the lower reaches of the 
Alishang and Alingar rivers, the Dara-i Nur valley, 
or the left bank of the Mazar Dara and throughout 
the entire area between these tributaries of the Kabul 
and Kunar Rivers, and also somewhat upwards along 
the Kabul River, above the point where the Alingar 
River joins it, and up the Kunar River. 
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The Shumashti language is spoken in 
the upper part of the Shumasht Valley, the le ft-lying 
idcowatieg onthe Mazar Dara which is the right~bank 
tributary ‘of the Kunar River (the population of the 
lower part of the Shumasht Valley speaks Pashai). 

The Glangali ( Gřaņgali) language, 
closely related to Shumashti, is spoken in the vilage 
of Glangal ( Grangal) in the right-lying side-valley 
of the ‘Pech River, above the point where the Waigal 
River flows into it, The Ningalami (Niggalāmi) dialect 
which was spoken in the village of Ningalam (Niņga- 
lām) - where the Pech and Waigal Rivers join- . 
and closely resembles the language , has now, appa- 
rently, died out 

The 
spoken in the valey of the left-bank tributary of the 


Katarkalai, or Wotapuri, is 


Pech, which falls into the river near the point where 
the Pech in its turn empties into the Kunar. The l 
people speaking the language reside mainly in the 
villages of Katar (Katar-qala) and Wotapur .( Wotapur; 
in the latter the- language is possibly no longer the 
vernacular). | 

-The Gawar language ( many researchers 
call it Gawar-Balti, ‘which in the vernacular of its: 
speakers means the language of. Gawar; another name, 
mentioned in literature, is Narsati) is spoken on both 
banks of the Kunar (Chitral) River, below the point 
where the Bashgal flows into it, f 


The Tirahi (Tirahi) language is used by a 
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small number of people among the Pushto-spéaking 
population. It is the vernacular in several vilages in 
Afghanistan, south-east of Jalalabad. The Tirahi-spea- 
king inhabitants, just as the speakers of other Dardic 
languages living on the banks of the Kunar River are 
to a considerable degree bilingual; their second lan- 
guage is Pushto, which explains its influence on Ti- 
rahi. 

The Kalasha language is used in the 
inter-river area above the point where the Bashgal and 
Chitral merge, in the Bumboret, Kalashgum and Birir 
valleys, south-west of Chitral. 

The Khowar (Khowar) language, also 
known as Chitrari ( Chitrali) and Arniya, is spoken 
in the valley of the Chitral River, its upper part, in 
the Chitral region. Individuals from Chitral who speak 
Khowar and call themselves and their language Chatro- 
ri are also encountered in the Soviet Union, specifical- 
ly ‘in the Gorno-Badakhshan autonomous region of the 
Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic [Rosenfeld]. 


The Eastern Dardic is divided into three 


subgroups. 

L A number of languages and dialects are spread 
in the mountain regions of the Panjkora, Swat and 
Indus Rivers and known under the general name of 
Kohistani. The main languages of this group are the 
following: 

Bashkarik (Bashkarik, in another dialectal 


species it is called Diri) is spoken in several villages 
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in an area known as Dir-Kohistan (in the upper rea- 
ches of the Panjkora River). Garwi ( Gārwī), used to 
the west of the Bashkarik-speaking areas, Le. in the 

mountains along the Swat River, actually comprises to- 
gether with Bashkarik a unified language. 

The Torwali (TGrwalil) language is the 
vernacular in the mountainous area along the Swat and 
Panjkora Rivers, but lower than the places where Bash- 
karik ( Garwi) is spoken. 

The Maiyan (Maiya) language is spoken 
in the mountains along the Indus River and in the area 
between the Indus and Swat Rivers, on one side, and 
between the Indus River and the divide with the Jhelum 
River till the point where the latter empties ils waters, 
on the other. The rame Maiyan is used by the people 
who speak the language, more known as Kohistani 
Maiyan is divided into a number of dialects. One of 
them - Kanyawali (Kanyawéali) is spoken in Tangir 
and the village of Bankari ( Bankari) in the area of 
the Shina language. 

IL The Shina ( Sing language including 
a number of far-diverged dialects is spoken mainly 
in Kashmir; in the Gilgit, Tangir, Chilas, Dras and 
Dah-Hanu regions, 

The Phalura (Phaltra, or Palola) langua- 
ge is spoken by the inhabitants of several vilages 
in the east-lying side-valleys of the Chitral River; in 
the villages of Ashret, Biori ( Bidri), Purigal, Ghos and 
Gumadand (Gum&dand). The closely related dialect is 
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spoken in the village of Sau, East Afghanistan. Lin- 
guistically the Ppalura language is close to Shina., 
IIL The Kashmiri (KéSur) language is 


spoken in Kashmir. 


The exact number of people speaking the Dar- 
dic languages is not known. Approximately it is esti- 
mated at 3,5 million. Of these 2,8 million speak Kash- 
miri (the 1981 estimate). Then come Khowar (about 


165 thousand), Pashai (some 120.000), Kohistani 


(about 100.000), Shina (some 100.000). Researchers 


contend that roughly about 120 000 people speak Nu- 


ristani languages (the ‘1981 estimate). 
+ * 


' 


The terms Dards and Dardic languages are deri- 


ved from the word Darada used in ancient times in 


Sanskrit literature (not only: in geographic works, but 
also in epic poems) to denote the people or peoples 
living at that time in North-Western India. The term 


was also employed by ancient authors: in Polen 


works it was Daradrai; Strabo denoted it as Derdai; 


Pliny used the form Dardæ, etc. According to Indian 


ro ede 


sources, tae Dards spoke a distorted Aryan language, 


ie. dialectal, and hen language distinctions between 


ir 


the Dardic and Indian (Indo-Aryan languages proper) 
began to appear - back in ancient times. 
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Another term, used by certain researchers, in par- 
ticular by G.A.Grierson, was Pigdca, or PaiSaci, taken 
from Indian sources, This term denoted one of the 
Middle-Indian languages which, according to the dala 
of its historical phonetics, could be the ancestor of 
some of the Dardic languages. But = Indian sources 
this term also ‘had another linguistic meaning: it was 
used to denote the colloquial language of the non-Aryan 
population (not necessarily north-western India) who 
had shortly before that accepted the Aryan language 
[onow™; compare, however, Grierson ee. I, 1, 

Pp. 108-109 Js Afterwards the researchers stopped 
using this term for denoting modern Dardic languages. 

The languages of Afghan Nuristan are in literature 
traditionally called Kafir languages (or Kafiri) » after 
the term Kafirs ( non-Muslims) used to denote the 
local inhabitants by their Muslim neighbours because 
the former had converted to Islam only at the turn of 


the century. In the works of recent years there more 
frequently appear terms of a geographic character, 
such as The Languages of Nuristan, The Nuristani 


Languages 2 terms that are less precise (for Nuristan 


is ‘inhabited by speakers of other languages too), but 
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The study of Dardic and Nuristani languages ac- 
tually began back in the 1830's WhED) after chance 
mention of these languages, mainly in travellers! notes, 
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works of an ethnographic and geographic character 
and the publications of. Christian missionaries (who in 
the 1820's published portions of the Bible in Kashmiri, 
using the Nagari alphabet, and in the 1880's and 
1890's - the Arabic), the first linguistic information 
began to appear: some small-sized works containing 
concise general information about these languages, the 
areas where they were spoken, short vocabularies or 
lists of words of different languages or Sroups of 
languages or dialects [Burnes; Leech z Vigne; Griffith], 

The works of that period now represent a basically 
purely historical interest since those were blind probes 
at times: many languages belonging to these groups 
were still unknown, the mutual relations of languages 
and dialects already known were unclear, and there- 
fore frequently dialects of a language were regarded in 
these works as independent language units. Besides, 
the absence of clear-cut transcriptional methods and 
the fact that the phonetical structure of these langua- 
ges had not yet been studied led to a visible discord 
in terms of transcription of. the linguistic material, and 
a minimal authenticity of the records (this particularly 
applied to the vowels and cerebral and aspirate conso- 
nants). In a somewhat better position in that period 
were the researchers dealing with the Kashmiri lan- 
guage, since they were to a oe degree assisted 
‘by graphics /Edgeworth; Leech ER However, the lack 
of clear-cut and unified principles in transcribing 


had its negative effect there too. On the whole the 
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works of that period, despite their imperfection, marked 
the beginning of a. scientific study of these languages 
and brought their nalr into the sight of the ling- 
uists, the comparativists, first and foremost 

The works of the 1860's-1880's, dealing with the 
Nuristani and Dardic languages, were noted for much 
higher standards, though in that period too the publi- 
cations on those languages were limited mainly to lists 
of words, and more rarely to small documented dic- 
tionaries and concise grammar essays. In that period 
the publication began of Kashmiri folk-lore texts. In 
addition, *the ethnographical. works and travel notes 
continued, as previously, to contain supplements of a 
linguistic character. Of the most important see a i 
that period one can mention those of [Trumpp ; 
Raverty; Austen; Campbell 2 Elmslie; Reiner” ; 
Knowles ae Burkhard tza and others, and also sup- 
plements to ethnographical. works and’ descriptions of 
travels by [Hayward; Biddulph; Lumsden d and others. 
Approximately at that time the material of Dardic and 
Nuristani languages began to be used for comparison 
purposes in works on other languages of the Indo- 
Iranian group [Sha wt; Tomaschek sfe 

In the 1890's the study of the Dardic and Nuris- 
tari languages assumed a more systematic character. 
From 1896 onwards, with the compiling of the Linguis- 
tic Survey of India (LSI) according to a unified ques- 


tionnaire for all the languages of India and adjacent areas, 


materials began to be collected for the given groups, 
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included: 1) a translated text (the parable about the | 
prodigal son translated into the uwen language or | 
dialect), 2) an original folk-lore text, 3) a standard 
list of words and phrases. The material was collected 
and prepared for publication under-the supervision of 
George A. Grierson. The second part of the VIIIth 
volume, appearing in 1919, dealt mainly with the Nuri- 
stani and Dardic languages. It contained general data, 
grammatical characteristics and specimens of the 
Kati, Waigali, Prasun, Khowar, Gawar, Pashai, Shina, 
Kashmiri, Bashkarik, Torwali and Mayan languages, 
and also comparative: dictionaries on these languages. 
The first part of the first LSI volume, published in 
1927, contained supplementary information about the 
Kati, Waigali and Ashkun languages, the Pashai dia- 
lects and a detailed deeénption ef the Tirahi and 
Shina languages with specimens of the texts. The vo- 
cabulary of these languages was also used in the se- 
cond part of Vol. 1, in effect a comparative vocabulary 
of all languages and dialects (published in 1928). 

G.A. Grierson also wrote a number of other works 
on the Dardic languages: .books and-articles on Kash- 
-miri and several other languages, a number of genera- 
lizing articles on the history of the Dardic languages 
and their , place in the Indo-Iranian family; he published 
a number of literary. monumerits in Kashmiri, etc. 
[Grierson tal 


> - > i 
` ` 


The most interesting works of the 1890's written 
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by other researchers are the Khowar grammar by 
O'Brien, Robertson's book, which contains not only 
_ethnographical data, but linguistic data as well; and 
Knowles! folk-lore publication in Kashmiri [knowles]. 
Notable among the works written at the beginning 
of the 20th century are Davidson's article on the 
Kati language, a number of articles by S.Konow on 
certain problems of language history and language 


classification ikonon "| and O.Tumanovich's Khowar 


grammar. . 
A major contribution to the study of Dardic lan- 


guages was made by the publication in the 1920's 

and 1930's of works by T.Ġ.Bailey on the Shina and 
Kashmiri languages [Bailey saa The fine practical 
knowledge of languages and a subtle linguistic intui- 
tion made his works one of the most reliable aids for 
students of these languages. An outstanding role in 

the study of Nuristani and Dardic languages was played 
by the Norwegian scholar G. Morgenstierne who pub- 
lished a great amount of works on a number of these 
languages, recording materials during his trips to 
Afghanistan and North-West India from 1924 onwards. 
He wrote phonetical and grammar outlines of the Ash- 
kun, Prasun, Waigali, Dameli, Gawar, Shumashti, 
Bashkarik and Phalura languages, with supplementary 
texts and glossaries; a comprehensive work on the 
Pashai dialects and the Kalasha language, a number 
of other works containing essential materials; and also 
individual articles of a comparative historical and a 
Iaa 


generalizing character [Morgenstie rne 
29 


In the 1950's and 1960's the study of Nuristani 
and Dardic languages was taken up by new researchers, 
Here one should mention, first and foremost, the Ger- 
man scientist G.Buddruss who published a number of 
works on the Prasun, Katarkalai, Pashai, Mayan (Ka- 
nyawali dialect), Phalura ( Sau dialect) and Shina 
languages /Buddruss ames: works written on the basis 
of a serious and authentic material the scientist him- 
self collected among the Speakers of the language. In 
1961 the Department of linguistic studies at the Facul- 
ty of literature of the Kabul University began to col- 
lect materials on the country's dialects and languages, 
including the Dardic and Nuristani, for the purpose 
of creating a linguistic atlas of Afghanistan. The first 
publications have appeared, 

After a lengthy interval: works have besun appear- 
ing in recent years on the Kashmiri language; these 
are mainly research papers dealing with the modern 
literature forms of the language, for instance [Kachru 2, 
Kelkar, Trisal] and others, 

Soviet linguistic school, too is now active in stu- 
dying these languages. An interesting material on the 
group of dialects coming under the general name of = 
Degano has been collected by N.A.Dvorjankov [Dvo- 
rjankov t, A great amount of recording involving a 
number of languages of Nuristan have been made by 
A.L. Grjunberg. Some recording in Khowar of speech 


by people from Chitral have been made by Ju.V.Pokal- 


chuk and D.L Edelman, Extensive material in Kashmiri 
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has been recorded by B.A. Zakharjin. In addition there 
has been an intensified linguistic evaluation of the ma- 


terial already amassed, or in the process of being 


collected. The results have been published of a pre- 


liminary study of material on the Kati, Glangali and 


Zemiaki language made by A.L. Grjunberg [Grjunberg?” a 


His extensive research in those languages is now 


awaiting publication. A number of works have been 
. 1-9 
published on the Kashmiri language (Zakharjin* ; 


Khonelija*”?, Zakharjin, Edelman]. 


The material of the Nuristani and the Dardic lan- 


become a subject 


for areal and typological research [Toporov 3; Edel- 


ee $ =-9 
AD 2, Zakhariin’; g 


guages as such has in recent years 


ma ; Fussmanj, studies of a com- 
parative character [Turner] and in generalizing works 
on Indo-European languages. 

The current work is an attempt to generalize the 
data on the Dardic and Nuristani languages, data main- 
ly appearing in scientific literature. The unpublished 
material used includes the author's own records on 


the Khowar language, and also the manuscripts of 


A.L. Grjunberg kindly placed at the author's dispo- 


esis 


The only Dardic language with centuries old li- 


terature tradition is Kashmiri, Its written tradition dates 


= The author uses the opportunity to express 
profound gratitude to T.Ja. Jelizarenkova, A.L. Grjunberg 
and N.A. Dvorjankov who examined the manuscript and 
made a number of valuable remarks, suggestions and 
additions. i 
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from ancient times, apparently goirg back to literature 
in PaiSaci Prakrit. 

The most ancient of the authors known to have - a 
composed works in Kashmiri is the poetress Lalla, or 
Lal Ded, who lived, most likely, in the 14th century. 
Her verses, of a religious and philosophical character, 


are known throughout Kashmir and are assembled in 


poem cycles, under the Sanskrit title of Lallavakyani. 


The first dated work in Kashmiri is the poem Banasu- 
ravadha written by an unknown author during the rule 
of Sultan Zein al-Abedin (1417-1469). At the end of 
the 18th century Dévakara Prakasa Bhatta wrote in 


Kashmiri, in verse, the history of Rama, in two cycles: 


- ~ - $ A x 3 
Ramavataracarita and Lavakusacarita. These contain 
a number of legends absent in other versions of Ra- 


mayana., Also known are the story of Krishna - Sri- 


Krisnévataralila, written by Dina-Natha (died in 1822), 


and Sivapariraya, written by Krishna Radzdan (or 


Rajanaka). Of the 19th-century Muslim poets the most 
well-known is Mahmud or Muhammad Gami, who died 


in 1855. His main works are Yusuf Zulaikha, Laila wa 


Majnun and Sirin-o Khdsraw, written in the traditional 
Persian pattern. 

The last few years have seen books in Kashmiri 
appearing, which include belles-lettres by modern and 
old-time authors, text-books and anthologies ( published 
in Srinagar and New Delhi). 

Currently the first publications are appearing in 


Khowar, Shina and in some other languages. 


1 


GRAPEICS 


Most of the Dardic and the Nuristani languages 
had until recently no written form. The Khowar, Shina, 
Maiyan graphic systems appearing in recent years are 
based on the Urdu alphabet. Currently graphics are 
being devised for the languages of Afghan Nuristan. 

Kashmiri is a specific case. Until recently the 
Kashmiri written language was based mainly on two 
Kinds of alphabets: the Muslim Kashmiris used a type 


of Arabic alphabet, whereas the Hindu Kashmiris 


employed the Nagari alphabet and also the Sharada, 
which is a variant of Brahmi, The people E N 
Kashtawari, a Kashari dialect, used the special Kash- 
tawari alphabet, which is a variant of the Takari. The 
Sharada alphabet is the most ancient in Kashmir. 

Both the Arabic and Sharada alphabets equally well 
reflect the consonants in the word, but when it comes 
to conveying vowels in the Arabic alphabet, that poses 
a considerable difficulty, and in the Sharada alphabet 
it is conveyed very approximately. Besides the main 
symbols (see below), there are in the Sharada alpha- 
bet additional ones: 1 - Virama and a number of 
symbols for the vowels in the middle of the word: 

3 a wu, yu, etc. In the Sharada and Nagari 
alphabets the ‘symbols used for denoting the sounds 


c and ch simultaneously convey č and th. For the 


sounds g and z the symbol denoting | is employed 


with a dot below: a wi: 
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Currently only the Arabic alphabet is used, as 


all the latest publications bear out, 


The Arabic alphabet 


fa, a, 2,3, 4 Hu , a By as tb gth, get 
b, th a s ph J č > ch 
a le ' tee’ Es gh A J, > a F. 2 


Aj: 
O > PES a Bh Ba g^a (only 
in borrowings), gg ( only in borrowings) , e Í, 


a ie 


ph (only in ee oan Ck 


ee kn fe Jd P= OF 7»Ř 


(only in borrowings), 


6 b i h ep êa +i 
. ~~“ z K2] £ .. = 
T fa fa J a, IS eae 
(62h 7 Lež B® Fa gd 52 5G u 
The Arabic letters ev, Bi bb ae "a 
i CC Oe 
and UO are used only in borrowings. 


The Sharada and Nagari Alphabets 


[Grierson ap p. 69 ] 


H A ~ 2 


rYAtt*tqeaagyaecounadyH 
d 


e: e a e EE TES T aya 


S# RSS FE aye gaa Ge re 
UU. WH ogadaygan y ae aA H 
SUNITA ay es ge yg a yay HR 
7 TEB ES PSSA FEB Age 
Hn try Ya gnraan sag o 
ANA E- E Ut Saggy fF Fen 


wr) I RB ot R, wl ecole tt or Ge Kt om ot 


a 


On aa tte enn nee = 


The Kashtawari-Takari Alphabet 


[Grierson ae Vill, 2, p. 3557 


aa 77 Ltée b u0, au & i AE h = 
kad kā GFi,dl kupki fl kud kidG kog” 
kau JÉ kam Z khay gaT gha 7 ca W cha 7 
ja 3 zaJ) tal thO qaz wh dha’ 

thaZi nf taJ tha Z dav dha <7 
na 4 pa? pha 4 6a % bha # ma 7 yal waa 
la T vay sa S sa® ha? 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE NURISTANI AND 
DARDIC LANGUAGES 


As we mentioned above, the Nuristani and Dardic 
languages proper have a number of common features, 
phonetical, grammatical and lexical, which makes it 
possible to examine them as a common group sometimes 
traditionally called Dardic. | 

These languages are characterized by the pres- 
ence of certain phonemic and phonetic series. 

The vocalism is noted for a number of nasalized 
vowels, which are not equally spread in all languages 
and do not have the same phonological value: in so- 
me cases it is "substitutional" nasalization appearing 
as a result of. the subsequent nasal consonant (n - 
in most cases) vanishing, as seen in the change of 


@ type (in the -Ashkun, Dameli, Gawar and 


the an > 
other languages); in other cases'it is the’ unstable, 


but frequently occurring nasalization of the word-final 
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vowels (more seldom of the medial ones), which va- 
nishes when the pronunciation is distinct ( for instance, 
in the Shina, Phalura languages); in still other cases 
there is the constant phonemic distinctive feature of 
vowels when opposing words with nasalizged and un- 
nasalized vowels (for instance, in Bashkarik). The 
same situation with vowel nasalization is observed in 
the Indo-Aryan languages; but in the case of the Ira- 
nian (with the exception cf Munji, Parachi and Ormuri) 


this is not characteristic. 


Though the phonological system of vocalism in 
most of the Nuristani and Dardic languages is not de- 
termined, the presence is noted throughout of long and 
short vowel sounds. Apparently the phonological rele- 
vance of vowel length differs from one language to 
another. 

Characteristic of many languages is the presence 
of a number of vowels of the middle, or central, zone 
of the Ya, 3 ,%# type. Their phonological value va- 
ries; in Kati, Prasun and Kashmiri, for instance, they 
are independent phonemes, whereas ir a number of 
other languages their status requires checking. 

Among the characteristic features of vocalism one 
should mention the phenomena of epenthesis. and umla- 
ut ( particularly characteristic of Kashmiri) . 

An important feature of consonantism is a greater 
number of phonemes and oppositions ( see Table 1) 
than in the Iranian and Indo-Aryan languages proper, 
with the systems differing from language to language. 


The correlation of aspiration is traced in the 
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Table 1 


Consonant Sound-Types of the Dardic and Nuristani Languages 


kd 
pazireraet T Re 
pesnowrea | TT TT ls 


3 
a 
d 
3 
a 


unaspirated 
aspirated 
unaspirated 
aspirated 
unaspirated 
aspirated 
* naspirated 


SdAISNIDIO 


3-3 4 


aspirated 


unaspirated 
aspirated 


slit fricatives 


groove 
unaspirated 
aspirated 


lateral 


Te20j3-oucw 


SƏNA 


with non-complete occlusion 


with complete] unaspirated 
aspirated 


occlusion 


(pama ) 
syuvsaiA 
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- labialization. 


the diacritics used are; ‘ . aspiration, ' - palatalization, 2 


Note; 


entire Eastern subgroup (except Phalura, apparently), 
the central subgroup (except the Pashai dialects and 
maybe the Kalasha language) and in the Dameli. The 
Nuristani languages do not have it. In the buik of the 
languages where there is a correlation of aspiration, 
it is represented by a three-member opposition of 
occlusives (including affricates) : the voiceless aspira- 
ted =- the voiceless unaspirated - the voiced unaspira- 
ted. Only in the Kohistani languages, namely in Tor- 
wali and Mayan, and also, apparently, in some dialects 
of the Kashmiri language, the opposition is four-mem- 
bered: the voiceless aspirated - the voiceless unaspi- 
rated - the voiced aspirated - the voiced unaspirated. 
In Phalura and Kalasha there are voiceless and voiced 
aspirated and unaspirated occlusives, but the phonolo- 
gical value of the aspiration is obscure. In Khowar 
its phonological value is considerably weakened (to 
varying degrees in different dialects); In the central 
group of Dardic languages one can itrace in the speech 
of the older generation the remnants in pronunciation 
of voiced aspirates. An unstable aspiration of voiced 
consonants can be traced in Kohistani, a Shina dia- 
lect. Thus, absence of correlated aspiration brings 
the Nuristani languages closer to the Iranian, whereas 
the presence of that correlation, the way that correla- 
tion is realized brings the Dardic languages proper 
( including Dameli) closer to the neighbouring Indo- 
Aryan languages. 

The. opposition of cerebral and non-cerebral front- 


lingual consonants is generally widespread. It mainly 
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embraces the occlusives (t -b d-d and the cor- 


responding aspirates). The cerebral r and rh usually 


appear as variants of d and dh with incomplete occlu- 


sion. The cerebral opposition of the fricatives ( ae Š, 


v vx y P veka ; Ae 
‘Z-Z ) is traced in a more limited area; in the Nuri- 


stani and parl of the Dardic languages proper ( Gawar, 
.Katarkalai, Shumashti, Pashai, Kalasha, Khowar, and 
. Also in the East - in Kanyawali, Torwali, Phalura 
and Shina). The correlation of the cerebrality in the 


: . v v Vv v . 
voiceless affricates c - ¢ (and čh - Gh) is noted 


in Kati, .Waigali, Dameli, ‘all the central and Eastern 
languages (except Tirahi, Kashmiri and, possibly, 
Mayan, though it is present in the Kanyawali dialect). 
The opposition of the voiced y = } (jh as a phoneme 
has not been registered) is noted in 7 Torwali, Phalura, 
Shina and Kalasha. The opposition of cerebral =- non- 
cerebral fricatives and affricates brings the Nuristani 
and Dardic languages closer to the neighbouring Ira- 
nian; however, this opposition is not seen in the 

main Indo-Aryan languages. 

The opposition of the palatalized - non=palatalized 
is noted in Kati and Kashmiri where it embraces near- 
ly all the phonological series. Here too there is an 
opposition of labialized to non-labialized, which em- 
braces a varying amount of phonemes from language 
to language. As a result, for instance, in Kashmiri 
one can observe a three-member Spposiion of the 
C! =- C- Q? type (kt =- k = k°, g@ - g- g) which 
.typologically resembles the Indo-European one (on 


the palatalization and labialization in Shina see p.277). 
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The opposition of palatal ( bi-focal) to the non- 


(mono-focal) front-lingual affricates č- cor 


ee eS (and the -corresponding aspirates, except 
¥zh, absent on the phonemic level) embraces all the 
languages besides Torwali and, apparently, Mayan 
(though it is present in Kanyawali). Such opposition 
is observed in a number of East Iranian languages, 
but is not characteristic of Indo-Aryan. 

In the processes of consonant changing in speech 
one should note a tendency characteristic of a number 
of languages back in the early epoch (registered in 
the Paifaci Prakrit) and manifested currently, namely 
the devoicing, or strengthening of voiced consonants 
in an intervocalic position, absent in the Indo-Aryan 
languages and observed in certain Iranian languages 


and Burushaski. The process is particularly vivid in 


later borrowings: kaékaz 'paper' in Kashmiri (kay az 


in Persian), tapip 'doctor' in Kati (tabib in Arabic). 
Apparently connected:with this is the gemination of 
consonants in an intervocalic position, a phenomenon 
developed in many languages. In a number of langua~ 
ges particularly in the eastern subgroup (for instance, 
Kashmiri) there is the aspiration of voiceless conso- 
nants in the word-final position, aspiration which va- 
nishes when adding vowel formants. This phenomenon 
was noted in the Vedic language , but in the case of 
modern Indo-Aryan and Iranian languages it is not 
characteristic, though traced in the Kurdish and the 


East Balochi dialects. The devoicing of voiced conso- 
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nants at the end of the word is characteristic of many 
Dardic and Nuristani languages throughout their area, 
and also of a number of Iranian languages. 

Also common for most of the languages is the his- 
torical palatalization of back- and front-lingual conso- 
nants before the front vowels and y (jot). In some 
languages (Kashmiri, for instance) the palatalization 
is particularly strong, which brings these languages 
closer to the Iranian, particularly to the Pamirian. 

In a number of languages, particularly in the Nu- 
ristani and adjacent languages of the central subgroup 
( for ielanee, Ashkun, Kati, Shumashti and others) 
one can observe the alternation of Vn > Vr and 


V denoting the vowel), ie. the transi- 


Vn > Vr ( with 
tion of n >rand n > r with the nasal articulation 


transferred to the preceding vowel (for instance, 


-anek, ~arek 'tyour' in Ashkun). More frequently the 


cerebral r is a variant of į or d (in the Prasun, 


Gawar and other languages) , or their historical reflec- 
tion (apparently in all these languages, as well as 
in a number of Indo-Aryan and Iranian languages). 
The sounds Í, XY and qg are uncharacteristic. 
They are noted mainly in borrowings. Much more ra- 
rely the sounds f and x appear as variants of p, ph 
and k, kh respectively. 
In the field of historical phonetics all these lan- 
guages stand out as 4 somewhat unique reflection of 
the ancient consonant groups. 


For instance, the ancient *tr group is preserved 
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in some of the “Dardic languages; in others it results 
ian, he Mn Se f ear palatal sounds, th r ti f * ft * 

in ¢, S; and, more rarely, t, or other consonants ( com- i : A ea te a as 

d ott ir hi i i 

pare (bE bediwniy Eseries an tadosaeen niona ; and other features of their historical phonetics or a 
s krit i : MEN = . a i detailed description and examples see [Budaruss Ars 
anskrit putra- 'son'- Hindi pūt, Waigali piutr, Kalasha 
aini erioa US SMEER (Ranjeni pad. H te. awed. Of the more specific historical features one may 


Katarkalai, Shumashti and Bashkarik anoussesnike note, .for example, the free variation of s/h in Glangali, 

group *tr in the word's initial position results in a the transition in a number of cases of s>h in Kash- 

Sound. Hike. ibe delovar voiceless Ei i E EEE miri, which, apparently, signify the s > h process, 
Ep characteristic of the Ancient Iranian. 

by researchers as hl, À, tl and so on. Apparently, 


Stress varies considerably from language to lan- 


the sounding is similar in Pashai (transcribed as a1 
guage. Whereas in some languages (for instance, 


i = B Dameli and Shina) the stress is tending to the word- 
Ae » Katlarkalai ta, Aa, Shumashti _Ayé, Ningalami i i 


: ve final s lables in Kashmiri it occurs at the word-initi- 
Sle, Glangali Ae Bashkarik Aa compare 'son! = ` ai 


sees 


al ones (in nouns), in Kati the stress is mobile. Some- 


Bashkarik pu, Päshai RGA , putr, Katarkalai ‘pur, . 
— times it is impossible to establish a definite pattern, 


Shumashti pu A, Gawar pud. 


À Ja Example: ‘three! = Pashai Aé, Gawar AS, 
taking into account to what extent the respective lan- 
H 


The ancient group *pt usually loses its first com- 
guages have been studied. Moreover, the picture is 


ponent, as in the Indo-Aryan languages, for instance: 
` strongly confused by the presence of long vowels 


'seyen! - Kati sut, Waigali sot, Ashkun sūt, Prasun 


Rpa : : which attract the stress (or, on the contrary, become 
sete, Dameli sat, ‘Gawar sat, Katarkalai sat, sata, 
; ? j : in th tressed position). 
Shumashti sgt, Tirahi, Pashai sat, Khowar sot, Torwali, ioe ence ae S ge pe rae P ) 
Bashkarik sat, Mayan, Phalura sat, Shina sët, Kashmi- In a number of languages (Ashkun, Dameli, Ga- 


ri sath, The same development of the group is also war, Khowar, Katarkalai, Bashkarik, Shina and, pos- 


sibly, others) there are phonologically relevant sylla- 


observed in certain Iranian languages ( Parachi hot 


'seven'), though the Iranian languages as a whole ble-tone oppositions, frequently appearing as the re- 


- are noted for the preservation of the labial element sult of loss of aspiration in the voiced aspirated con-~ 


in the form of f or v (for more about the development sonants of the syllables. 


In morphology the following characteristic features 
As we mentioned above, the Nuristani group is can be traced. 


characterized for a specific development of Indo-Euro- In the nouns in many languages there are catego- 


ries of gender with the formal marker -i for substan- 
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i 
of ancient consonant groups see [Grierson?9 Jis 


of the subject, the direct case of the object) cannot 


obliterate the nominative system of the verb (subjective 


agreement, the voice-—differentiation of the verb), which 
is the leading one. 

Even a sketchy outline of the structure of Nuris- 
tani and Dardic languages enables us to conclude 
that their morphology was in the past noted for the 
tendency of transition from synthesis to analysis, the 
result of which is a simplified system, ccmpared to 


the ancient period of cases, and the domination, parti-~ 


Cularly in the eastern Dardic Subgroup, of analytical 
verbal formations over the  inflexional Ones. On the 
other hand, the presence of a great number of post- 
positions and the development of secondary personal 
endings of verbs from the verb of being and enclitic 
pronouns are evidence of a secondary synthesis 

leading to the creation of a new morphological struc- 


ture of an agglutinative character, 


Low + we give concise phonetical and grammatical 


information on each of the Nuristani and Dardic langu- 
ages described in literature. The data is provided 
largely according to a unified scheme, but there are 
certain deviations in the presentation of linguistic facts 
owing to the different degree these languages have 
been studied and the varying amount of materials pub- 
lished about them. The issues of syntax and vocabu- 
lary are almost not touched on here in view of the 
limited extent to which they have been studied. The 
linguistic material is given in unified transcription, if 
this is possible. But in a number of instances, parti- 
cularly in respect to the vowels, whose real pronun- 


ciation is unknown, the transcription is made of the 
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specific research specimen the example is borrowed 


from. 
THE NURISTANI LANGUAGES 
Kati 
7 17 y 
Geeren see also: Grierson* ; VIL 2; , L 1; 
A 24 34 -l w] 
Davidson; Morgenstierne ; ; Strand; Ivano 


The Kati language is divided into three main dia- 


lects. Data is cited according to the western dialect, 


2 ew 
the most well-studied one [Grjunberg e Je 
Phonetics 
The vowels are: i i Oy Us There 


also is a long & Nasalization in the dialect (unlike 
the eastern one) is rudimentary. 

The system of consonanris is cha 
racterized by the presence of a series of simple, 


iotacized (or paar and labialized eee 


p b p! b 't t', d', t, d, h qh k k! c, c! 
Eo a v ž, = s, VENENE s', z", Z, (2i; 5, Žž, T zB", 5°, 


ee 
t 1 

Ze viw, v', m, T, l, Nn, Y, r, n, mi n! r', If; r’, n's In the 

d e eo 


borrowings there are h, x, f, q, yx? but the last three 
are frequently replaced by p, k, g respectively. 


i 
The stress is dynamic and mobile: raveki 


r t / t > t 
'fox', k'urpəra 'egg', vazdor summer’, 


Morphology 


The Substantive 


Substantives display the categories of gender, num- 


ber, case, definiteness =< indefiniteness. 


The category of gender is not expressed 
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Particles 


There are modal particles: -a - interrogative, 


——s 


= of the conditional mood, vo ~ the affirmative, 


-to 


ney - the negative, and others. 


Text 


[Grjunberg 7, pp. 283-284] 


fae / iv / . ETE t Y ‘ / 
sta gati e para nuye-je Sarezai gaiti vote psei vute- 


t 


Translation 


. having gone there, taking along a lump of but- 


ter and (a twig of) juniper... 


Vocabulary and Notes on the Text 


sta 'there' = a pronominal adverb. 
gati ‘having gone!’ - the absolutive I from gasta 
tto go’, "to leave! 

e fone! - a numeral in the role of indefinite article. 

para 'lump’', 'ball' - a substantive in the direct case. 

nuy¢ ‘of butter’ - the substantive nu, masc., in the 
oblique case. 

-ľe 'and' - a coordinating conjunction. 


sar ézai juniper’ = the substantive səréz ( fem.) 


in. the oblique case, compressed with the coordinating 


conjunction = €y. 
d 
gáiti tcarrying' =~ the absolutive I from gayācestə 


tto carry', "to carry away'. 
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vote ‘on the rock' - the substantive vot (masc.) , 


oblique case. 


ps gi 'to the surface', 'on the surface’ =- a post- 


position. 
vuteti ‘putting’ = the absolutive I from the verb 
vitesta (direction vertically downwards is conveyed 


by the preverb yu-). 


Waigali 


: 7 74 
[Morgenstierne aie see also Grierson » VII, 23 4 ; 


1,1] 

The Waigali language is divided into two main 
groups of dialects. The first includes the vernaculars 
of the lower part of the Waigal River valley and the 
adjacent districts of the side-valleys at the Kunar 
River. The second group of dialects extends over the 
main part of the Waigal River valley with small varia- 
tions in the Zhdoncnigal, Dren and Jamamesh areas. 
The differences between the vernaculars are mainly 


phoneticalL 


Phonetics 


ee 24 ve 


The vowels are: i, e, a uo, S O, a. 
These vowels are pronounced ‘short and long. 
The phonological value of the vowel-length is unclear. 
Nasalization is noted often, and its origin is not al- 

ways justified historically. 


The consonants are: p, b; t, d, t, d, k, g; 


v vv z 
C, (23), č J Cim, nnn, s z, Š, (2), Š 2, r, Pr; 
Ca L e e 


Ya w, L 


The aspirated and h are absent, as in other 
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Nuristani languages; H} is an independent phoneme, 


not the combination of n + g; Z is possibly a variant 


v : z 
of j, while 3, rarely noted, is a variant of z; the 
sounds x, ya f are found only in borrowed words; 


nr y and r do not appear in word-initial position; 
Ý is usually noted in the combination wř. 
The stress usually falls on the last vowel, 


if it is long. Tone-oppositions are not traced. 


Morphology 


The Substantive 


Substantives display the categories of gender, 
number, case and definiteness - indefiniteness. 

The category of gender is seen-ina 
small group of substantives, distinguished for their 
masculine form (the marker is -a, -3) and feminine 


(the Zi, marker): däbälä 'boy', däbäl ‘girl’; Sankurd 


‘one-year-old he-calf', sankuri ‘one-year-old she-calf'. 

The category of number is indicated 
by the presence of the forms of the singular and plu- 
ral in the oblique case (see lower). 

ERE category of case is represented 
by the forms ef the direct, ‘oblique and ablative-instru- 
mental cases. The direct case is expressed by the 
stem of the substantive (for the singular and plural), 
the markers of the oblique case: the singular -a, -3 
(from a stem ending in ’a consonant) , 20 E E E 
stem ending in -&), -8 (from a stem in -7); the plural 
rnane as represented by different nasalized vowels 
-a, U, 2&. 


The formants of the ablative-instrumėntal case 


are -@, -e, \ 
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Functions of the cases. The substan- 
tive in the direct case is used in the functions of: 
1) the subject of intransitive verbs in the past 


tenses and of all the verbs in the present tense (with 


matr- ‘to speak', which in 


the exception of the verb 


the past tense too causes a subject in the direct case): 


gura yūs yāai (Keg.) the horse eats grass', ali 


Te y ek t 
manas matrei (Keg.) 'that man said! 


2) the direct object when it denotes an indefinite 
object or generic concept: nari aw yam ( Keg.) now 


I am eating bread’, dsw Aw (Zhonch.) 'bring fire- 


wood; 
3) indirect objects and circumstantial modifiers 


with the meaning of place: ana agal disam (Keg.) 'I 


am going to Waigal', s3 manag WaAesal Oi that man is 


in Waigal', ama_'at home’, taxa ba aS Gra (Zhonch.) 


that was in his mouth’, The direct case with the 
postposition mili 'with' is used in the function of indi- 
rect objects and circumstantial modifiers with the mean- 


ings of comitativeness and instrumentality: to ba 166n 


ED 


mili méla křði ( Keg.) 'he spoke to his servant', 


Zutrek mili 'with a rope', and also the circumstantial 


modifiers and indirect objects with the meaning of a 


stretch of time: barn&asaka mili 'in the spring-time’, 


The substantive in the oblique case is used in 


the functions of: 
1) the subject of transitive verbs in the past ten- 


f Ve Z o. . : 
ses: ali manasa watol ( Keg.) tthis man saw [hirJ', 
f =g n ee ate ve. 
ali mése watoi 'this woman saw [him/]', guro yus wrol 
e 


peue 


Zoea ve, 
tthe horse ate grass', gura yus wroi 'the horses ate 


grass'; l 
2) the direct object, if it expresses a definite 
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sometimes sounds as cacuminal - post-alveolar [č]; 


Ashkun 
. 3825 the consonant n is usually pronounced whew occlu- 
[Morgenstierne™;";“". See i 17 
E ro also Grierson’ , L1) sion, as a Aaea fricative- retroflex -Ür with the 
e Ashkun langua i ; 3 
ees “ans guage is, as other Nuristani lan- nasalization transferred to the preceding OWEN The 
ages vided into a numb i 
ae , er of dialects. The most phoneme r has the fricative variant Ý which appears 
-kKnown is the dialect of i ; 
Br çt of the Wama village - Wamai - after the consonants, with the exception of the dental 
iffers considerabl i 
E y from the main Ashkun lan- ones lin the dialect of Majegal (further M), Ý changes 
e. 
: to y; the difference between š and § is not always 
T S , v., aE ae 
Phonetics easily distinguished by ear; ua is noted in isolated 


words. The phoneme w in the word-initial position is 


Thevowel : F re 
s are: a, i, e, € (Aa), u,O, 9, © and pronounced as a bilabial fricative consonant; in the 


ee 


2. There an long and short vowels, nasalized and | intervocalic position it is pronounced as the semi- 
A EE vowels. But the phonological value of vowel ù The phoneme f£ is absent. The bilabial [oe] 
quantitative feature and nasalization remains unclear, that occasionally occurs in speech is a variant of the 
Also unclear is the phonological correlation of these phoneme p. 

sounds:€ and 4 are not always distinguishable, but The sound [x] is found only in borrowings, and is 
as pronunciation of € is more usual, the exception partially replaced by k, 

being in the diphthongs; u and a are positionally shif- In the Ashkun language there is dynamic stress 
ted to the front zone; ol a broadened variant of u noted, as well as apparently, a change of the tone 
ANR a narrowed variant of 2» The long S and @ are j accompanying the stress. But in a number of cases 
OE diphthongal ais Dy &@ often sounds it appears independently. The. phonological value of 
is a + There also are diphthongs ai(4i), au, ig the tone-changing is unclear. 

ie). 

ere Some ais are: p, b, be dy Body k, Morphology 
Si c g č h s z, š, ž, S20) ayman g; The Substantive 


r, Y, l; Y, We 


The consonants: t-t, d-d, Xs, Be. Gps ote Substantives display the categories of gender; 


number, case and definiteness ~ indefiniteness. 


are opposed according to cerebrality - non-cerebrality 


backward movement of the tip of the tongue; c is 
` 1 
pronounced like /ts]; č, usually palatal, 
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(břa 'brother', anda 'meat', būm_ 'earth') and the femi- 
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The category of gender is traced 


gs "you went', 'you rode off! (literally: thou) = 
the verbal finite form of the 2nd person, Singular, past 
tense. 

Kal 'when' =- a temporal particle placed at the 
end of the subordinate clause of time. 

cèi 'who', ‘somebody!, ‘anybody! - an interrogative 
and indefinite pronoun. ' 


v = 
Askunu 'Ashkun!, 'Ashkunit, 'Ashkun-man'; ASkunu 


werT 'the Ashkun language’, 
to you! (literally: 'thou') = the personal pronoun 
of the 2nd person, Singular, in the oblique case, 


'saw' = a verb in the 3rd person, singular 


and plural, past tense, A characteristic construction 
for the Ashkun language involving the Subject in the 
oblique case and agreement of the predicate with the 
direct object, which is in the direct case. 

ba - possibly a fossilized form of the verb b- 
'to become! ir the meaning of 'maybe!, 'may happen. 


es .Y ; 
sakarye mis ‘with them’ - the demonstrative pro-= 


ae Sees 
noun of distant degree in the oblique case, Plural, 


sakani, which before the postposition miš takes the 
marker -e/-a: sakanya, sakğrye. 


= ner Sere 
weri kales ‘you will talk' — a compound denominal 


verb consisting of the noun wéeriT ‘word', "language! 


and the verb kales ‘you will do' in the form of the 


2nd person, Singular, future tense (from the stem 
ko~ 'to do’). 


saka 'he', 'that' - the demonstrative pronoun of 


the distant degree in the oblique case, Singular (usu- 
ally the direct case is used in such constructions). 
ta, - the postposition of direction. 


kudalai- 'will ask' =- a verb in the form of the 


3rd person, Singular, future tense. 
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yak 'this' - the demonstrative pronoun of the near 


degree in the direct case, singular. 


imba ‘our’ =- the personal pronoun of the 1st 


person, plural, in the genitive case. 


at AP 
kuru ‘where’. 
[I 


zuda_cé 'learned'! =- a compound denominal verb 


consisting of zudā 'learning', 'remembering' and the 


verb cé@ 'had done! in the 3rd person, singular and 


plural, past tense (from the stem ko- 'to do’). 


Prasun 


‘ 17 
[Morsenstierhe see also: Grierson 


3 
russ J: 
The dialects of the Prasun language diifer little 


, VIIL, 2; Budd- 


from one another. There are, mainly, several phoneti= 


cal trends and some lexical distinctions. 
Phonetics 


The vowels (varying in the dialects) are: 


The vowels change conside- 


i, @, a O, uy u, o anda. 
depending on their phonetical position. 


rably, 


a is represented by the sounds of the lower rise 


of the middle (or central) zone, moving to a conside- 
rable degree to the front and back zones; 2 ina 
number of cases alternates with e; the word-final o 
sometimes narrows, alternating with u; i and u ina 
number of cases broaden; there is a tendency of 
assimilating i by the following u into u; a difference 


is possible between a and &, but vowel-length is not 


a relevant factor for cistinguishing phonemes. 
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The consonants are: p, b, t, d, t, d; k, 35 
v v 


e è 
Ge (2) eS, Ta Z, S, z, š, Z; X, monn CoA (7), 


g in the intervocal position sometimes changes to the 
eee fe n and n are, apparently, positional variants 


of n; r is sometimes noted as the positional ( mainly 


— 


intervocal) variant of t and d; l1 neighbouring with u 
is cerebralized (> 1) “in the distect of Saitsi ( Saici) ; 
there is a positional palatalization of a number of con- 
sonants (for instance, L k, x, 9); h is encountered in 
pronunciation before the initial vowels, but phonologi- 


cally it is not an independent unit. 


Morphology 


The Substantive 


Substantives display the categories of number, 
case and definiteness ~ indefiniteness. Tne category 
of gender is manifested only syntactically - through 
correlation with adjectives of the masculine or feminine 
gender. 

The category of number is seen in 
opposing the case formants of the singular and plural 
(see lower) , and also in the presence of special suf- 
fixes of the plural, for instance, -luk/s: wuSyé-luk 
'boys', muš-lugan 'men', 

The category of case is reflected in 
the opposition of the forms of the direct and oblique 
cases, The direct case is expressed by a pure stem. 


Number is not distinguished. In some instances it has 


a final -e(a), devoid of morphological functions, The 
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oblique case has the formant -č or -$ (after =b, =m, 
-0; =r) ih the singular and -an (=en) in the plural 
When the substantive is followed by attributes, the 
formant of the oblique case is joined to the last of 
them, referring to the word-combination as a whole: 
su _ baz pagoks ' [sive] that cooked meat’, lyok marga 


pinigén orodogo ‘he struck the two other boys". 

Functions of the cases. The substantive 
in the direct case is used in me functions of: 

1) the subject of transitive and intransitive verbs 
in all tenses: gslgk warjimr ... Essego ‘that man sent 
him', pinik kata ‘lyagasto the sons won); 

2)- the deei object, expressing 
object or generalized and abstract notion: warek vipogo 
‘he built a house’, uyu gunā skal iysglaš tyou (literal- 


ly: thou) have committed many sins’; 


an indefinite 


3) indirect objects of location, direction and also 


temporal ones: mazil pazi ‘having gone to the mosque’, 


aw a- pcaglam I have brought him to the water', atek 
məsək_ ‘for one month'; l 


4) the attribute of possession: westi-kyur_ nam ‘a 


- 


girl's name’, melig pie the son of (my) uncle', mir 


t-arek ‘into the king's house’, 


The substantive in the oblique case is used in 


the functions of: 


1) the direct object denoting a definite object: 


wud | u) ruks S- liSgo 


gezagasto they] brought his two brothers’, wastis 


'she shut the box', lyog awan 


uskozogo 'he got sight of the woman!; 


2) the indirect object meaning direction, etc.: 


wearjimi-lugan ..._ilyogo 'he said to the people’, nang 


tto his mother's 
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n-oc 'so down!', 'descend' (ac 'to come') ~ a verb 


with the prefix n- 'downwards', in the form of the sin- 
gular of the imperative mood. 

ilyag-lom_ 'I said’, fivelu- _1) 'to do', 2) "to speak'/- 
a verb in the form of perfect, 1st person, singular: 
the variant ilyas-lom (from lyes~lam) is conditioned 
by the epenthesis phenomenon. 

_uyu ‘you' (literally: "thou'). 


Væ VY i : : 
Zicis 'a letter! - a substantive in the oklique case, 


: ¥~rV~ 
singular; Zici 'a letter’. 


sag why ??- an interrogative pronoun~adverb. 

n-4- zi~-pCesne ‘don't take it' (literally: 'not-up- 
wards-taking') - a present adverbial participle of the 
verb péi-, pišći- to carry', 'to bring', 'to carry away' 
with the negative prefix n- and the prefixes of direc- 
tion a- ‘away', 'from', and zi- ‘upwerds'. 

_pscog-laS 'you (literally: thou) left' - a verb in 
the 2nd person, singular, of the perfect. 

Utydi$ 'to you' (literally: 'thee')- the personal pro- 
noun of the 2nd person, singular, in the oblique case. 


orodmarasum 'I would beat up! =- the verb orod- 


to beat! in the present-future of the subjunctive mood, 


1st person, Singular. 


THE NURISTANI-DARDIC LANGUAGE 


Dameli 


[Morgenstierne? *] 
Despite the small size of the territory where Dameli 
is the vernacular, and the small number of people who 


speak it, there are some dialect divergences. 
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Phonetics 


y a _ ee ~ A 


ū 0, 6. The phonological value of the vowel-lensth 


is unclear. The vowels strongly change, depending 


on the phonetical position. 


The consonants are: p ph, b, t th, d; 


t th, d; k, kh, @, q; c, ch, č, Sh, & Sh; s, z, Š, Žž, 


Ww ome v 7 —_—_—_—_—_—_— 
’ 2), X, yi Ms n, n, Cy) ; r, f, L h, yY, We 
e LA e . 


The sound Z occurs rarely and alternates with 


2; also sdldom weed is the cerebral nj; the other cereb- 
ral consonants are clearly enosed ts the corresponde 
ing non-cerebral ones, 

Significant is the presence of voiceless aspirated 
Seeinsives, non-existent in the Nuristani languages: 


ph, th, th, kh, ch, &h, fh. The aspirated ph sometimes 


has a variant in the form of the bilabial ) ; voiced 
affricates have not been traced in Dameli, with the 
exception of several instances of of which, apparently, 
is a venient of 2; the sound y does not appear in the 
initial and medial positions, possibly being the realisa- 
tion of sequence -n + g; the sounds x, y and q are 


noted only in borrowed words, g very rarely; the fri- 


cative palatal iM 


— 


is frequently reduced and falls out; 
the sound h is pronounced mainly in borrowed words; 
the sequences "vowel + nasal consonant + the non- 
nasal voiceless consonant" sound like a "nasalized 


vowel + non-nasal voiceless consonant" (ant => 4t). 


According to the presence of a number of voice- 
less aspirated occlusives and also the reflection of 
ancient palatal and palatalized velar consonants the 


Dameli language takes an intermediate position between 
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the Nuristani and the Dardic languages proper. In a 
numb er of wards there is the transition *k > G; 
*8(h) > z; palatalized *g(h) and *g”(h) > 42%, 
and *sk, sk (+ the front vowel) > c(h), as in Nuri- 
stani languages. On the other hand, there frequently 
occur reflexes usual for other Dardic and Indo-Aryan 
languages. 

Stress is dynamic, and usually falls on the 
final or penultimate syllables, or on the antepenultimate 
one, if it is long, and the previous ones are short. 
Besides stress a presence of two tones -= rising 
and falling = is traced; the first predominantly occurs 


: ; ; : ee v/v J 
in words with a historical aspiration: zan 'snake', san 


thole!, compare Sn ‘mill', san ‘hill’. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives possess the category of case. The 


category of number very seldom has a formal 


tyē mâše kram _ kuren 'those men worked'). In most 


cases the number of the substantives is traced from 


the context (mâ gå thun '[these/ cows are mine’). 
The category of gender is noted ina 


: vv Xvi. 
small group of substantives: @S 'bear' - ec(i) 'she- 


bear’. Mainly the gender of the substantive becomes 
overt in the syntactical correlation with the copula or 
the adjective of the corresponding gender. 

The category of case is represented by 
the forms of the direct case, expressed by the stem, 
oblique case (with markers -ā, -e) and the genitive 


case (marker -s&). 
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Functions of the cases. The substan- 
tive in the direct case is used in the functions of: 

1) the subject in sentences wth the nominal and 
verbal predicates expressed by a verb in the present 
tense, or intransitive verb in the past tense: mâ ga 


thun ththese] .cows are mine', se zuan kok“ina ‘that 


young man goes to sleep); 
2) the direct object of transitive verbs in the 


past tense: atd&re ra betaqat kuri the? tthe snake 


vanquished the bear'; 

3) indirect objects or circumstantial modifiers of 
location or direction: ai gram gy em 'I went to the 
village’. 

It is used also with the postpositions toja ‘from’, 


mili ‘with, together with', pi, gi 'with', etc.: ai gram ta 


asyem_ 'I came from the village’, 

The substantive in the oblique case is used in 
the functions of: 
1) the subject with transitive verbs in the past 


tenses: mace tasa ki gan =! ‘the man told him); 


2) indirect objects or circumstantial modifiers of 


manner denoting: instrumentality (bata pratem 'I strike 


with a stone'), direction (se _zuwdna_kokui 


vV, 
Si thum 


came to the young man’), location [ai rama _ni 


'I live (literally: am sitting) in the village’, bita tham 


'I put on. the table'/; in this function the substantive 
in the oblique case combines with the postposition ki. 


tto', ‘in': ai grama kři âgyem 'I came to the village’; 


3) the direct object with transitive verbs in the 


present tense: daSta Cutu kunum 'I kiss the hand’. 


Substantives in the genitive case are used in the 


: : Í ; v x 
function of attribute denoting possession: mač-sa zadi 


9-2 4 > ei 


Text 


[Morgenstierne**, p- 148] 
eee Yz 
: : nahaga ék_ zuwan tare p ay ba oa, tasu bini pikir 
Ur E s 
Translation 


--suddenly a young man appeared; on seeing 
them he thought... 


Vocabulary and Notes on the Text 


nāhagā 'suddenly' - an adverb (Persian nagdhan). 
¿k 'one', 'a certain! - a numeral 

zuwan, zuan, 'a young man’ - a substantive (obli- 
que case zuwdna). 

tare 'there' - a pronominal adverb. 

YSZ ba ‘appeared’; pss ‘appearing’; ba - the 


verb b- 'to become! in the 3rd person, singular, past 


tense, masculine (fem. “bui) Š 


tasu, 'them' = the demonstrative pronoun of the 


distant stage, plural, in the oblique case. 
bini 'having seen' - the participle of the verb 
v 
dach: bin- 'to see. 
ET y. . 
pikir_kurv’é he thought': pikir ‘thought’ - a sub- 
stantive; kurg 'did' - the verb kur- 


tto do, make! in 


the 3rd person, singular, past tense. 
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THE DARDIC LANGUAGES 
The Central Dardic Languages 


Gawar (Gawar-B ati) 


' 1 
Morgenstierne" EE “ 


, VII, 27 
The Gawar language is subdivided into a number 
of dialects. The difference between them is mainly pho- 


netical. 


Phonetics 


The vowels are: the short i, e, a ©, u, and 
the long i, 4, 3, 3, U. The phonological independen- 
ce of the short vowels e and o is doubtful. The nasa- 
lization of the vowels is noted’ mainly as substitutive. 

The consonants are: p. ph, b, t, th, d, t, 
th, d, k, kh, & c, ch, (3). &, (fh); 

r,t, y W W, is ene the 


“2, By m, n, n (9); 
representatives o the older generation the pronuncia- 
tion of the relic voiced aspirated occlusives ( bh,dh,gh). 
is traced; - oo a variant of n before _g, k_ or of the 
sequence ng; x and YX_ occur in borrowings; 3 is 


used rarely, as a variant of z; ph is sometimes pronoun- 


ced as pf or f, the intervocal d frequently as r; A 

is a voiceless lateral TEN ; (cerebral in some 

dialects). 
The stress is mobile. There are tones, 


but their phonological value is unclear. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives display the categories of gender, 


number, case and definiteness ~ indefiniteness. 
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comes narrow and labialized (rounded) 23: u; the dif- 


Translation 
-_<-2 > ference between the short and the long vowels is of 
There was a man. He has gone to a hill for fire- phonological value: nam 'new', nām ‘name’; the long & 
wood. He was fetching the firewood. The poor man was frequently narrows, becoming similar to u; the nasaliza- 
fetching the firewood, tion of the vowels is frequent (particularly at the 


Vocabulary and Notes on the Text word-final position), but it is not regular. 


The consonants are: ka ph, b, t, th, d, t, 


ya - the indefinite article. 


= Y 1 
manug 'man', 


thiwanņna 'was', 'existed' - the verb of being in the 


‘many cases a variant of kh (xāã-//khā- 'to eat'), f is 
the variant of ph (tut//tuph~ ‘to sew'); aspirated voiced 


consonants have not been noticed; voiceless aspirated 


past tense. 
se ‘he’ - the demonstrative pronoun of the distant 


stage, singular, direct case. 


dSran ‘for firewood! - a substantive in the dative are independent phonological units, but sometimes the 


case, singular. consonants of the non-aspirated series in certain 


di-thana ‘has gone! - a verb in the form of per- positions sound with aspiration: tu, thu. ‘you (literally: 


fect, 3rd person, singular. thou) ', tir, Ehir ‘milk’; the cerebral t d, and r are 


ban ‘wooded hill! - a substantive in the form of distinetiy ERTAN from the poncgercbral: the aittenenes 


between n and n is less clear, which sometimes 


direct case, singular, in the function of locative. = : 
ase -see se, leads to parallel pronunciation; c frequently. alternates 


with s (cawur, sawur "four'); I is traced only in bor- 


_keriman_bd ‘was fetching! (literally: ‘was doing’) 


the verb keri- ‘to do' in the form of imperfect, 3rd rowings; 3 alternates with z (pang » panz. five) ; 
© the cerebral l is noted as a variant of T ( pula, pura 


person, singular. 


'son') ; 1}. is sree as a variant of n before g, and 


yarib ‘poor’, 'a poor man! =- a substantive or an 
k, or instead of the sequence ng (Sin thorn’). 


adjective, masculine, direct case, singular. 


Katarkalai (Wotapuri) The stress is usually noted at the end of 


Buia the nominal ees the verbal stems. The postpositions, 
case formants and the personal endings of the verb 
Phonetics , se 8 
l are in most instances unstressed. Multisyllabic words 
The vowels are: i, ¢, a o, u;i 6, aa, 5, U can also have a secondary stress. Phonological-rele- 


The short a is usually of back zone, but in cer- vant tone oppositions have not been noticed. But in a 


tain positions (near the palatal consonants) shifts to number of words tones have been observed. 


the front zone (3) ; near the labial consonants it be- 
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The noun in the oblique case II can take the 


E ga P A i Pr) 
denominal postpositions: sari, 'on', yaxi 'under', mui 
of 
'before', manore 'between', gasi 'at', 


+ 


Text 


[Budaruss*, 75) 


-_ eem iig = =< z a 
dù zūyen yek nār rati_dawa iaŭ. 


~- —_— — . a . Bed - = 
"men pur thu", se dui zui isyenau zi "man pur thu", 


Translation 


Two women had an argument about a boy. One 


said: "This is my son", the other said: "This is my 


son", 
Vocabulary and Notes on the Text 
du ‘two! =- a numeral. 
zuyen tof the woman’ - a substantive in the direct 


case with the postposition -an in the meaning of posses- 


sion. 


yek 'one! - a numeral. 


nar rati 'about a boy', 'because of a boy'; rati 


is the denominal postposition 'about', 'on', 'near', | 
l 


dawā 'argument' - a substantive in the direct case, 
singular. l ! 

iaŭ 'was', 'were! - the verb of being in the past 
tense. 


isyenaŭ 'said' - the verb as- 'to speak' in the 


form of the imperfect. 

zI 'which', 'that' - a relative pronoun appearing 
as a eusscinaane conjunction, in this case introducing 
direct speech. 
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men 'my' - the personal pronoun of the 1st person, 


singular, in the genitive case: 


pur 'son! - a -substantive in the direct case, sin- 
gular. i 

thū_ tis! - the copula in the form of singular, mas- 
culine, 

sé 'that' - a demonstrative pronoun in the direct 


case, singular; in this instance used as a definite 
article, 
dui ‘another' - an attributive pronoun. 


zul ‘woman! - a substantive in the direct case, 


singular. 


Shumashti 
[Morg enstierne’ J 
Phonetics 


The vowels are: i, e, a, o, u. The opposition 
of vowel-length is not traced, but in a number of cases 


there are long and super-long vowels: Soa 'six', libi 


‘all', Nasalization occurs as the substitute of nasal 

consonants. The diphthongs ai, oi, au, ŭi are noted. 
The consonants are: p, ph, b, t, th, d, ț 

th, q, k, g; c, č, (D), E, čh, s, z, Š, &, Šı x, (h 


rr cer eset 
non, J; r, r,l, À, y, w, u. The consonants čh and ch 


have not been observed, J was noted in one loan- 


. a 
word; h is treated as a variant of y;Vr is a variant 
® 


of n. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives display the categories of. gender, 
number and case, . 
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Examples: gaiy~am-a? 'Did you (literally: thou) see 
me?!, gāim-u 'I saw you (literally: thee), Aayit-am 'he 
gave me', 

Also noted is the analytical construction from the 


form of the past tense with the particle ara ( possibly 


the perfect): ddetim ara 'I have washed', tō gaidarim-o 
yek piāl 'I had seen you (literally: thee) one day! - 


and the construction from the form of the present tense, 


or the form in -i with the verb b- 'to become!: imane 


Šār-äi suläičo břye? 'Have your heads ached?', The 


particle ara can be used here too: Aama di bam ara 


‘I have gone to work'. 

Also noted are a number of other analytical forms. 

The forms of the past tenses of the transitive 
verbs agree with the subject, They cause the’ direct 
case ofa pronoun-~subject (the direct object being 
represented by the oblique case), and the oblique case 
of a substantive-subject (the direct object’ being repre- 
sented by the direct case). 


The imperative mood of the verbs with stems in a 


vowel in the singular, 2nd person, is expressed by a 
pure stem, and from the verbs with stems in a conso- 
-nant the result is a stem with the marker za: di 'go', 
ana 'bring'. The form of the 
2nd person, plural, is traced in: (au) zoee 'eat', 


pi 'drink', thara "look', 


` Text 
17 


» p. 259) 
susikye gdres sim-as āmā-ine. 


[Morgenstierne 


Translation 


The saddle of the white horse is in the house, 
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and Notes on the Text 


Vocabula 


susikye (sucikya) 'white', 


gōrəs - the substantive gorof 'steed', ‘horse! 
LJ 


(masc.) in the form of the genitive case, singular. 


sim 'saddle' ( masc.) - a substantive in the form 


of the direct case, singular. 
-as - the enclitic pronoun of the 3rd person, 
singular. 


Ama 'in the house! - a substantive in the oblique 


case, singular. 
-ine - the verb of being (copula) in the form of 


the 3rd person, singular, masculine. 


Glangali 


4 
[Grjunberg J 
Phonetics 


The vowels are: i e, a, o, u, ü, 3. The pho- 
nological status of vòwel-length is unclear as yet. The 


nasalization has. the phonological value; compare to 


/ 
i p i ac t- da 'meat'. The 
trice! =- pon ‘five’, ac ‘eye anda 
ric ; | an 
diphthongs observed are? ei, au, eu, ya. 


The consonants are p, b, t, qd, t, d, C; Zy 
sl, Y: Wh 


v 
ï x, r r 
č, J, k, g m, n ny, S, Z, $, Ž, X, f, r, 


No aspirated consonants have been traced. 


Morphology 


The Substantive 


Substantives have the categories of gender, num- 


ber and case.. 
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The forms are noted of the past, pluperfect and 
future tenses. in some of them the types of conjugation 
of the transitive and intransitive verbs are distingui- 
shed by the endings. For instance, the conjugation of 
the verbs 'to take', 'to give' and 'to come’ in the 


Past L 
Singular Plural 


ist person gim, dam aim i, dei, ai 
2nd person giu, dau, als gi, dej aflu 


> 1 = f 
3rd person gis, das, al gin, dan, ain 


A number of analytical formations are traced. 

The imperative mood is represented in the 2nd 
person, singular, by the stem: li 'die'; in the plural it 
is formed by adding the ending -u: liu ‘die! ( coinci- 
ding with the indicative mood). 

The subjunctive mood is formed from the future 

s . Y [A 

tense ( without the final -e) by adding -an: sayan, 


Satan 'he would send'. 
Postpositions 


The main postpositions: -de//-da, expressing di- 
rection, -pa ‘along', -guru tunder', -mazde 'till', ‘up to’, 


-lei 'together', twith!, -gana 'for', -dam ‘from’, 


Text 


[Grjunberg*, p. 19] 


R / 
irí gitik tana ana, ald tapla-asi, čumlí tana- gana 
d e ® 


kand beg-asi, 
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Translation 


Bring another stick, this one is damp. For an 


axe-handle the wood of an almond-tree is good. 


Vocabula 


and Notes on the Text 


r 


irí 'another!. 


gitik 'piece, unit' - a numerative-classifier. 
r š . e w i 
tana 'stick', 'wood', in the combination cumli tana 
e ï e 


tan axe-handle! (literally: 'the stick of the axe'). 


! f : ; : 
ana 'bring' - the verb ana- 'to bring' in the im- 


perative mood, a variant of anə. 

ald 'this' - the demonstrative pronoun of the near 
degree in the direct case. 

tapla 'damp' - an adjective. 

-asi ~ the verb of being (copula) of the 3rd 


person, singular, 


v f i P . v / 3 


-gana 'for' - a postposition. 


kandg ‘almond! (?). 
beg 'good!, 'a good onet, 


Pashai 


. 5 
{Morgenstierne* » M, 1-3; see also: Giieesen 


vin, 2;*’, p 1; Buddruss7] 

A group of dialects (or, languages, to be more 
precise) coming under the common name of Pashai, is 
conventionally divided into four subgroups:t-he. north- 
eastern, the south-eastern, the north-western and the 
south-western, each characterized. by specific features 


of the phonetical, morphological and lexical system, 
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with the languages, or dialects, in the subgroups dif- — 


fering considerably from one another. 


This outline gives the main characteristic features 


of the south-western group ( mainly the dialect of Lau- 


: 5 
rowan) /Morgenstierne* , H, 1). 
Phonetics 
The vowels are: i, T 6, u u,o, 6, a,a 


the diphthongs ai, ai, oi, Ui, au, Au, Bu. 
The consonants are: p, b, ph, bh; t,d, 
th, dh; ț qd, th, dh; k, g, kh, gh; q; c, č, j), čh, jh, č, 


eh; S, Z, , ž, Š, Z y; X, y , h; W, t, YT, l, m, n, ny, + 


The aspiration of the voiceless consonants is not 
strong, while that of the voiced ones is extremely weak, 
and sometimes not heard at all. 


Morphology 


The Substantive 


Substantives have the categories of gender, number, 


case, animateness - inanimateness. 
The category of gender ina number of 


substantives has a formal expression: gōrā 'steed', 


‘he-l.orse' - gōrľ 'mare', But more often than not it is 


expressed by correlating the substantive with the cor- 
responding adjectives. 

The category of number is not all- 
embracing, Some collective substantives express number 


. . oe . -Y 
through correlation with the verb: du tra mai neic 


ttwo-three months passed’; but the inanimate substanti- 
ves reveal irregularities: sātə dū_ nēyik 'seven days 


passed', 
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The plural of € number of animate substantives 
is formed by the suffixes: -an (Persian or the result 
of contamination of Persian with the vernacular) - 


ādamān 'people', Géran 'thieves'; -kula/f_ (terms of re- 


lationship) - Aikuli 'mothers'; -dal (names of animals) - 


Sungadal, SUngadalan 'dogs', 


The category of case is expressed by 
the presence of four cases of the agglutinative type. 
The case endings in the singular and plural coinciue, 
which evidences their late spread to the sphere of 


plural forms: 


Case Singular Plural 
Direct putr_ 'son! @daman 'people' 
Oblique putra adamana 
Genitive putras adamanas 
Dative putrai @damanai 


The direct case is used in the functions of: a) the 
subject, except the sentences with transitive verbs in 
the past tenses: ae ādam _du_yéyaik 'this man came 
yesterday', however, the case also occurs with tran- 


sitive verbs: nOkaran d&ié "the servants saw'; b) the 


direct object of transitive verbs in all tenses: au aigan 


‘they eat bread', ama aem adam hanwakan 'we, struck 


this man'; c) objects and circumstantial modifiers, de- 


noting time and place: har du ‘every day', atri watan 


tin that country', etc. The oblique case is used in the 
functions of: a) the subject of the transitive verbs in 


past tenses: ādama māraīk 'the man said‘; b) circum- 


stantial modifiers of place and time: ā -waya ham _ 'I 
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æ of —_— — -_ 


maraike, marata, marah¢... 'said' - a verb in the 


3rd person, singular and plural, in different forms, dia- 
lectwise, of the past tenses; in dialects III and IV the 


compound-nominal verb ayat kadečān ‘said! ( literally: 


tthe word did') is used in the form of the past tense. 


Tirahi 


. 17 
[Grierson ", I, ree Morgenstierne] 


Phonetics 


The vowels areia, a, ^, i, ee, U, U O, O, 


The consonants are: p, ph, b, t,.th, d, t, 


g k, kh, 8; c, č, čh, y, S, Z, š, X, xy? m,n,r, l, y, w, h. 
NR SSS Sf SS 


Morphology 


The Substantive 


Substantives possess the categories of gender, 
number, case and definiteness - indefiniteness. 

The category of gender can hardly 
‘be traced in this part of speech, and is mainly expres- 
sed contextually: (through combinations with adjectives 
or verbs of the corresponding gender). 

The category of number is expressed 
in the corresponding case endings. 

The category of case is represented by 
the two case forms - of the direct and oblique cases. 
The role of the direct case, singular, is performed by 
a pure stem: mala, mala 'father', putar 'son', Adam 'man'; 


in the plural there is a pure stem (from the stems in 
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-a:_mala 'fathers') or a stem with the marker -a, -ə 


utera, putara 'sons'), -è dant 'tooth' - dante 
putèra, putəra Z= oe 


'teeth'); substantives of Persian origin can have the 
marker -0,-a: adamo, besides G@dama, adama ‘people’. 
In certain words the old plural form is preserved ( bra 


'brother' - brara 'brothers', spaz/s _'sister' - spaza 


'sisters'). 
In the oblique case, singular, substantives with 
stems in vowel have the same form as in the direct 


case! mala 'father', kursi 'chair'; substantives with 


stems in consonant appear either in the form of a 
dam 


pure stem (puter 'son'), or add the marker -a ( 


ws 
'rope!, the oblique case - dāma), more seldom -é or 


-o ( taraf 'side', the oblique case tarafé; Ast ‘hand’, 


the oblique case - asto, Aste).The marker of the plural, 


oblique case, is -an (adaman), more seldom -ana 
or -anọ (~gano). 
The substantives dé 'daughter' and spaz 'sister' , 


form the oblique case, singular, in a special way: dun 


and spazun. 
Specimens of. Declension 
Case Singular 
Direct mala Adam putar 
'father' 'man' tson! 
Oblique mala Adama putara/e 
Plural 
Direct mala adama putar( a) 
Oblique malan Adaman putaran 
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i t 
ki 'whatť', 'that' - a relative pronoun- conjunction 


hissa_( Arab.) 'part', 'share'. 


owē 'i ; ‘ : 
e lS assigned! - a verb in the present tense 
2 


3rd person, singular. 
ja ‘that' - a demonstrative pronoun. 


masi 'to me' - the personal pronoun of the 


1st person, singular, oblique case, with the postposi- 


tion -asi. 

de_ 'give! - a verb in the singular, imperative 
mood. 

mala 'property' - the substantive mal in the ob- 


lique case, s ingular. 


taksim kere ‘divided' - a compound-nominal verb 


consisting of the noun taksim ‘division’ and the verb 


‘to do' in the form of the past participle. 


Falasha 


15 33 1 


[Morgenstierne ?, V;??; also see Grierson ? vu 2] 


Fhonetics 


The vowels are: i, e, a (?), &(?), u, o ( ?) 


; : fico et in Se ee 
O, a. The nasalization of the vowels is often noted 
’ 


but its phonological value is unclear. The diphthongs: 


ai, eu, iu, ou, au. 


The consonants are: 


b 
h . 
dh, t, th, d, dh, k, kh, g, 'gh; c, ch, 3, & Eh, J, h; s, 


Vv 
z Š s Me 
rŠ, Ž, Š 2, xX% yiq monn, A g v(?), wr, 
Sa A 
i : 
r, y, h. The consonants x, gq are found in borrowings; 


v 
r, 


the aspirated occlusives are , possibly, in a number 


of cases combinations of consonants with h, rather 


than phonemes; the consonants ñ, Z, ¥ 


occur in the initial position. 
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Morphology 
.The Substantive 


The category of gender is, apparently, 
absent in Kalasha. Neither substantives, nor adjectives 


manifest the category (compare ek prušt moč 'a good 


man', ek prust istri-Jah 'a good woman'). The catego- 


ry of animateness - inanimateness is traced in ihe 


case system (see lower) . 

The category of number is noted in the 
opposition of case endings mainly of the oblique case, 
singular and plural (see lower). Frequently the idea 
of plurality is also expressed syntactically, especially 
in the dreni case: a) by a pronoun, compare: se muč 
tthat man', te muč 'those men', b) by a verbal form, 
c) by adding the numerals or nouns with the meaning 


of plurality (for instance, čik 'al!). Quy in certain 


substantives is there an inflexion: culai 'daughters', 


dadai '‘'falhers'. 

The category of case is somewhat 
different for substantives denoting animate creatures, 
and those denoting inanimate objects. There are main- 
ly two cases - the direct case ( expressed in the 
singular by a pure stem, and in the plural by a pure 
stem or with formants added) and the oblique case 
( with formants of the singular -a, and plural -an, -en, 
-n). In certain substantives the genitive case too is 


observed (in the singular ~as). 
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Khowar 


/Morgenstierne?®; zee a a Grierson © VIIL 2; 


Tumanovich; O'Brien; field material collected by the 
author] 

The Khowar language has a somewhat dialectal 
differentiation. This description is based mainly on 
the dialect described by G.Morgenstierne with certain 
distinctive features added, including the ones traced 


in my material. 


Phonetics 


The vowels are: a, 4, e, &, i, T,3,-0, 5, u, 
u,2._ In my notes the vowel-length is observed mainly 
as a substitute one. The vowel-length of phonologi- 
cal value is noted far more rarely. 

The consonants are: p, ph, b, t, th, d, t, 


v 


hodo ko kh g G g, r thy h Gogh i 8, 2 


Aspirated voiced consonants were not recorded in 


my notes. 
Aspiration is expressed weakly; the sound É 


is a variant of r before occlusive voiceless conso- 


nants (rt, rk). 


The stress is tending to the word-final 


syllable. There are also tone oppositions. 
Morphology 
The Substantive 


In substantives the category of gender is not 


traced. 


The category of number is displayed 
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ahem ee cee A es oaee M ae 


eiaeaen kamre en myser a d aema op, orala mas dlgas Mamea eaa eea ernment G 


in the case-infiection by the case-formants of the 
singular and plural (see lower}. 

The category of case is traced in the 
presence of two main case forms: 1) the direct and 
the oblique cases distinguished in all substantives, 
and 2) special case forms (or postpositional combina- 
tions), noted only in the singular in substantives 


denoting inanimate objects; two locative cases (markers 


-a, -i), the instrumental case (marker -en), the 
ablative case (markers -ār, -āri). In the plural the 
same meanings are expressed by the oblique case 
with postpositions. 


The formants of the main cases are: 


Case Singular Plural 


Direct (without formants) 1) (without for- 
mants for ina- 
nimate and so- 
me animate sub- 
stantives }. 


2) -ān (in Per- 
sian borrowings} 
-gini (in terms 

of relationship), 


-bak (irra 
small grup of 
substantives); 


3) reduplication 
of the root 
Oblique -o (with the loss ofthe -an, -&n (with 
final zu and -ā and the direct case, 
with alternation with- plural) 
in the root) 
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ki - a subordinating conjunction. 

tariran ‘assigned' - a verb in the present tense, 
3rd person, Singular. 

dět_ 'give' - a verb in the 2nd person, singular, 


of the imperative mood. 


. The Eastern Dardic Languages 


Torwali 


: 4 
[Grierson” ’, VHI, 2; ah, Morgenstierne `] 


Phonetics 


J ra . mome 


The vowels are: a, 4, u, U, o, 5, e, &, i, T, 


a, U. 
are shortened. Also, the reduction and alternation of 


vowels are traced. 


The consonants are: p, ph, b, bh, t, th, 
d, dh, t, th, d, dh, k, kh, g, gh; č, Ch, J, Š, Gh, J, s, 


5, Zz, Š, 2, x, y ? m, n, è n, r, r, W, I, a 


The voiced aspirated stops are rarely noted, mainly 
in borrowings; the phonological value of the aspirated 
affricates is unclear; the sound n is, apparently, a 
variant of the phoneme n; r and r frequently appear 


as the variants of d; the sound h is in most cases 


a variant of y; x occurs in borrowings. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 
Substantives possess the categories of gender, 
number, case and definiteness - indefiniteness. 


The category of gender is expressed 


in a small group of substantives by opposition of 
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In the quick tempo of speech the long vowels 


the substantives of masculine and feminine gender: 
gho 'he-horse!', 'steed' - ghé 'mare', go 'bull' - ga 
‘cow'. In most substantives the category of gender is 
traced syntactically - through the correlation with 
adjectives ana participles of the corresponding gender. 

The category of number is presented 
in the case endings of the singular and plural. 

The category of case is seen in the 
presence of three case forms in the singular - the 
direct (expressed by a pure stem), the oblique 
(marker —&) and the ablative (marker -ā) cases. 
In the plural there are two cases - the direct and 
oblique (marker -ā). 

The direct case has the same form in both the 


Singular and plural. 


Case Singular Plural 

Direct Sir Sir 
"house! 

Oblique Sine Sira 

Ablative ire 


A small group of substantives have markers of 
the direct case, plural: -e (from stems in a conso- 
nant), -I (from stems in -ū), diphthongs (from stems 
in other vowels): bap ‘father' - bape 'fathers', dhu 


‘daughter' - dhi 'daughters',; ghé 'mare'’ - ghai 
'mares', ga 'cow' - gai tcows'. 

Functions of the cases. The sub= 
stantives in the singular are in the direct case used 
in the functions: a) of the subject in sentences with 
intransitive verbs in all tenses and transitive verbs 


in the present tense; b) of the direct object and 
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mé_ ‘to this' - a demonstrative pronoun used 


only attributively. 
po-ge - a substantive, masculine, in the direct 

case with -gé, the postposition of direction. 
su 'sister' - a substantive of the feminine gen- 

der, in the direct case, singular. 
me-ge '‘'to me' - the personal Pronoun of the 

ist person, singular, in the oblique case, with the 


postposition -gée. 


dé ‘give’ - a verb in the imperative mood, sin- 
gular. 
BashkKarik 
: 17 
[Grierson » VII, 2; Morgenstierne 11] 


In the Bashkarik language there are dialectal 


differences, but on the whole differentiation is insig- 
under the title of Garwi, differs somewhat from the 
system of Bashkarik proper described by G.Morgen- 


stierne. However, in the main they are similar. 


Phonetics 


The nasalization of vowels in some words is 


constant and is of phonological character. In others 


it appears in certain positions. 


The consonants are: P, ph, b, t, th, d, 
vw v 


Y v 


t, th, d, k, kh, g; c, ĉ, čh, J, Š, čh, s, z, Š, Žž, Š, 


nificant. The system, analysed by George Grierson | 


The back-lingual occlusives can be palatalized 


before the front vowels; the sounds z, x and y 


are. traced only in borrowings, the sounds n and y 
do not occur in the initial position: the final n is 


variant of ng; r is a positional variant of t and 


l-e 


a 
š is easily dinstinguished from š, iz 
= Stress is mobile. In a number of cases the 
place of the stress is a distinctive factor. Two tones 
are traced - a rising one, and a falling one. The 
latter is often accompanied by the glottal stop, eg.: 


/ J 
the rising tone - gör 'horse', kan ‘shoulder', aés 


'day', the falling tone - go tox', kn 'arrow'. 

The alternations of vowels in the speech process 
frequently have a morphological value. Non-phonemic 
alternations of a positional character are also noted. 

The gemination of consonants is traced mainly 


after short vowels. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


The category of gender is expressed 
by the presence of substantives of the masculine and 
feminine genders (formants of the masculine gender 
are back vowels, while front vowels indicate the’ fe- 
minine gender): gor 'he-horse', 'steed' - gér 'mare', 
yor ‘twin brother - yér ‘twin sister'. 

The category of number is expressed 
by the case endings of the singular and plural. The 
form of singular in the direct case is represented by 
a pure stem. The plural is formed by suffixes (phi 
'shoulder' ~ phiar 'shoulders', biré ‘girl' - birs-¥al 
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aë 'give' - a verb in the 2nd person, singular, 


imperative mood. 


Mayan 


[Grierson?’, vm, 27 


The language has four main dialects in Kohistan 
and one - Kanyawali - in Tangir, in an area of the 


Shina language. 
Phonetics 


The vowels „are: a, a, i, 7, e, ẹ@, Oo, 5, u, U 
Frequently the nasalization of the vowels is noted, 


mainly substitutive. 


The consonants are: P, ph, b, bh, t, th, 
v 


d, dh, te th, d, dh, k, kh, g, gh; q, č, fh, s, z, Š, &, 


X, y m, mh, n, r, r, l, w, y, h. The consonants x, q, 


and y are observed mainly in borrowings; a cha- 
racteristic feature is the presence of the series of 


voiced aspirated consonants. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives can be divided into three groups. 
The Ist includes substantives without categories of 
case and number (the category of gender is not 


observed in the Mayan language): mhāla 'father', 


ae 


māš 'man', gho 'horse', go 'bull', ghari 'woman', 
Yawab 'answer', etc. The IInd includes substantives 


with the category of number seen in the presence of 


the markers -a or -i, showing the plural: dh? 'daugh- 


ter' - dhia .'daughters', puth 'son' - putha 'sons', 
naukar'servant' - naukara 'servants', ga ‘cow! - gai 
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op a vws amasan monnen 


wearer 


'cows'. The Illrd group embraces a certain number 


of words with an independent form of the oblique 


lor 


case (its formants are: ~a in the singular, and 
in the plural): watan 'country' ( oblique case watana), 
buch ‘hunger! (oblique case bucha), dol 'field' ( ob- 


lique case dola), etc. 
The syntactic functions of the substantives are 
mainly expressed by postpositions added to the stem 


of a substantive or to the form of the oblique case. 


The Adjective 


Adjectives are unchangeable:, ak: mitha mas ta 
good man!, mitha maS 'good man', 'good men', ak mitha 
a 


es ad ee 
mas-a 'of a good man', ak mitha ghari 'a good womarn', 


ww eel 
mitha gharI 'sood woman', 'good women, 
e 


Pronouns 


Personal and demonstrative pro- 
nouns (also used as the personal pronouns of the 
3rd person) have.three case forms: 
3rd person (de- 


monstrative pro- 
noun) 


Case ist person 2nd person 


Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular- Plural 


ae 


Direct ma be tu tus soh sal 
P x Z x = = 
Oblique i g za te sa tasi saya 
. Ts x a x ne = 
Agentive zo to so sé zare 


The pronoun in the direct case is used as the 
subject with intransitive verbs: sōh baiga 'he went'. 
In the.obliġue case the pronoun appears in the func- 


tion of different objects with corresponding postposi- 
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Translation 


A man had two sons. The younger son said to 


his father: "Give me part of the property". 


Vocabulary and Notes on the Text 


ak 'one' - a numeral 


~v 2 i : 
mas-a ‘of a man' - a substantive with the post- 


aa : ae 
position of possession -a, 


du 'two' - a numeral. 
putha 'sons' - a substantive in the plural 
asu 'were' - the verb of being in the form of 


plural, past tense. 


laka _ 'little', 'the younger! - an adjective. 


pūth 'son' - a substantive in the Singular.’ 
tar "to own! — the reflexive-attributive pronoun. 
mhala 'father' - an undeclinable substantive. 
managil 'said' - a verb in the past tense expres- 
sed by the participle in -aāgil. 
mé- gai 'to me! - the personal pronoun of the 
1st person, singular, in the oblique case, with the 
postposition of direction ~gai. 


mala-na 'from the property' - a substantive in 


the oblique case, singular, with the postposition -na 'from'. 
batha ‘a part', 'a share’. o 
daigal 'give' - a verb with the stem-deriving 

formant -galin the form of the 2nd person, singular, 


of the imperative mood. 


Kanyawali 
[B uddruss J 


The Kanyawali dialect differs somewhat from the 


rest of the Mayan dialects. 
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aaa aeea aa- 
see tee, 


Phonetics 


The vowels are: i, i, e, 6 a, a, 0, 6, uu 


Frequently the alternation is noted of U - O and u -o; 


a is usually pronounced as a back vowel, but positio- 


nally is extensively shifted to the front zone (awa 


e); I and @ are, apparently, variants of one and the 


same phoneme; the nasalization of vowels occurs as 
substitutive. 


The consonants are: p, ph, b, bh, t, th, 
d, dh, t, d, k, kh, g, gh, c, ch, č, J, ¥ s, z, Š, 2, Š, 


Zz, x, y? fi v, m, Nn, Ñ, W, y, h, l, r, r, țh The con- 


are found in borrowings. 


sonants f, x and X 
Morphology 
The Substantive 


The category of gender is displayed 
in opposition of the masculine substantives. ( with 
different markers) to the feminine ones ( with the 
marker -i): gho 'he-horse’, 'steed' - ghui 'mare', 
mahala ‘father’ - mahalt 'mother'. 

The category of number is expressed 
by the presence of case endings for the singular 
and plural (see lower). 7 

The category of case is expressed by 
the case forms. The direct case, singular, is represen- 
ted by a pure stem. The ending of the oblique case 
I is 2 and -a for the oblique case IL In. the direct 


case, plural, some of the substantives have the end- 


ing -a (dan ‘tooth' - dana 'teeth'). Others are devoid 
of ending and coincide in form with the direct case, 


singular (ghd 'horse', 'horses'). Some substantives, 
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du 'two' - a numeral. 


=V . s g 
puça 'sons' — a substantive in the direct case, 


plural. 


g x 
asu (āse) 'was' ('were') - the verb of being 
in the past tense, masculine, Singular (Sse is the 


TEE e rey me eben me ETE IPS TTS 


plural form). 


lakh 'little' - an adjective. 


pūče 'son' - a substantive in the form of oblique 


case I in the function of the subject of a transitive 
verb in one of the past tenses. 

ta ‘own! - a reflexive-attributive pronoun, mas- 
culte: 


mahāle 'to the father! - the substantive mahāãla 


tfather' in oblique case L 

banagil 'said' - a verb in the form of the past 
participle performing the function of past tense. 

bh& ‘in the house! - a substantive, possibly 
with the marker of possession -a. 

jaidat ‘goods', 'property' - a substantive in the 
direct case, singular. l 

katuk_ 'how many', 'whatever number! - an inte- 
rrogative-relative pronoun. 


thu 'there- is' - the verb of being in the present, 


singular, masculine. 


khé - a postpositive modal particle which gives 


the statement a shade of uncertainty and takes it 


into a subjunctive plane. 
mi_ 'my' - the personal pronoun of the ist per- 


son, singular, in the form of oblique case in an attri- 
butive function; 

batha 'part' - a substantive in the direct -case, 
singular. — 
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mi-ge 'to me' - the personal pronoun of the ist 
person, singular, in the oblique case with postposition 


of direction -ge. 
dé 'give' - a verb in the imperative mood, sin- 


gular. 


Phalura 


12 


6 
[Morgenstierne “; also see Buddruss J 


The Phalura language is also called Palola, 


Dangarikwar or Dangarik. 


Phonetics 


The vowels are: i, e a, o, u, i, 6 4, 0, ù 

The short a usually sounds like A, in the 
diphthong ai or after the front-lingual consonants like 
a; the short i and u are positionally broadened, the 
long vowels have a more Stable quantity; nasalization 
usually appears before the sibilants, in the word- 
final position, and as a result of the influence of 
neighbouring nasal consonants (sit, s6nth 'bow', 


=V xy Xv, vps 1 
mos//mos 'man', muso mouse', ache eye 2 


‘The consonants are: p, ph, b, bh, t,, th, 
d, Uh, poth, ddh, k; kh; g, gh r ehy gi, "e, eh, Í 


xX, yo m, n, Ñ, (4), r, r, 


l_ w, y, h. Aspiration in many instances is non- 
phonological: the voiceless aspirated consonants 

can represent phonemic units, while the voiced aspi- 
rated frequently represent the combination of two pho- 
nemes: the consonant h. The sound x in most cases. 
is found in borrowings; 3 is a variant of n before 


g and k, and more rarely replaces the group ng; 
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drops out. 
The stress tends to the end of the word. 


A phonologically relevant tone-opposition is not traced. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives have the categories of gender, num- 
ber, case and definiteness - indefiniteness. 

The category of gender is displayed 
in the opposition of the substantives of feminine 
gender (marker -i, sometimes with a change in the 


root's vocalism) and masculine gender: khār 'he- 


donkey' - khari 'she-donkey', in 'he-bear' ~- inči 


'she-bear', phd 'boy' - phoyi ‘girl’, ghiru 'he-horse', 


'steed' - ghūri 'mare'. There also are a number of 


m z z — A sigs rae é 
nouns, masculine, in —-T: bhangi ‘cock', pitri 'relative', 


waser! ‘goat's kid'. The substantives with stems in 
a consonant or the vowel -a can be either masculi- 


ne or feminine. A number of feminine substantives 


s ~ — V e . —, . 
have the final -u: prasu 'rib', 


The category of number is traced in 
opposition of certain case endings of the singular 
and plural (see lower). | 

The category of case is realized by 
the difference in the forms of the direct, genitive and 


oblique cases. The markers: 


Case Singular Plural 
Direct (with no ending) 
Genitive =i, -e 


Oblique -e 
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samne ome | men ann 


TS n aerea a cere nnaretet panman e be: 


TET, eat i a pa rg i en nee a 


The feminine substantives in -i, -I are not dec- 


lined in the singular. 


Case Singular Plural 
wV -y =V = 
. Direct mis misa,mosa kurina 
tman! kurī,kuri —— 
se =V. i i SV i kurThamT 
Genitive misi woman', mosaml url 
t i r 
; =V wife aV = 
Oblique misa mosam kurinam 


Functions of the cases. The substantive 


in the direct case appears in the functions of: 
1) the subject (besides sentences with transitive 
a _dhura_ zéei 


utr. a 


verbs in the past tenses): lokhéro 
thd gum 'the younger son went to a distant place’; 
2) the direct object: ani kuri krām thilu = ‘this 


woman did the work', mI diu ma da(h) ‘give me my 


share'. 
In the form of the genitive case the ‘substantive 


appears in the functions of: 
1) the attribute of possession and predicative 


a =V. . : 
with the same meaning: are misl kuri this man's 


: =V =- Ee 
wife', ani mōŝamīí rupaya 'these men's rupees’, anu 


ghost ani misi hinu 'this house is of this man'; 


2) indirect objects with the meanings of: a) par- 


titivity: ma _wīe _pilānu 'I drink water'; b) source, point 
rhomi ukhātu 'I arrived 


of departure, ablativity: ma 


from the village'; c) transition through something: 

turti phā langilo 'T passed through the ford; d) place: 
ma palangi bašī-no I am sitting’on the bed'; with the 
preposition pa: pa_mize Jūli- ni tit lies on the table’; 
e) direction: ma ti sangi Jangi the bem 'I have gone 


literally: thee) '. 


to war (?) with you 
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The form of possibility, or debitive is represented 


by a participle in -ndeu: lahoturi na yaindeu ‘tomorrow 


I shall not be able to come’, mi/ma kram thaindeu 


'I [can, had to] do the work', mē pidla purendéu 


'I can [could] fill up the cup'. 


Postpositions 
Postpositions are used with nouns in the oblique 
cases. The main postpositions: tūri 'on', 'over', 


(Sina/e tūri 'on the hed'), Jhuli ‘under' ($ina/e huli 
tunder the bed'), the/a 'in', 'to! [Drõša tha 'to Drosh', 
téni ghosta the 'into [my] own house’, téni baba tha ' 


to (his) own father’). 


Text 


1 
[Morgenstierne z p.25] 


-_ 


ā kati reti paduSi lokhéro 


dhura zei tha gum. 


Translation + ä 


A few nights after that the younger son, having 


taken his property, went to a distant place. 


Vocabulary and Notes on the Text 


S kati 'several', 'some' - an interrogative-inde- 


finite pronoun with the indefinite article a. 

reti paduši inights after that''- the substantive, 
feminine rot 'night' in the genitive case, singular, 
in combination with the adverb paduSi 'after', 'after- 
wards', used as the postposition. 


lokhēro ‘younger' - an adjective, masculine, 
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singular (historically the fossilized farm of the 
comparative degree of the -adjective lohoko 'little'). 
putr. 'son' - a substantive, masculine, in the 


direct case, singular. 


tent 'own' (variant téni) - an attributive pronoun. 
mal 'property' - a substantive, masculine, in the 


direct case, singular. 


hini 'having taken' - the absolutive of the verb 


ghin- 'to seize', 'to buy’. 


dhura 'far', 'distant' - an adjective, masculine, 
Singular. 
zgi tha 'place' - an unchangeable substantive, fe- 


minine singular (variant zai) 'place' with the postpo- 
sition of direction tha. 

gum ‘'went!.- the past participle, masculine, of 
the verb bay-: g- 'to go' in the function of the form 


of past tense. 


Shina 
Par 2 zo . 
[Bailey”. Also see: (epiersoa VII, 2; TT 
: 5 : 12 . 11 5 
Bailey ; Lorimer ; ; Morgenstierne ; Buddruss J. 


The Shina language is divided into a number of 
dialects, named by researchers according to the pla- 
ce where they are used. The first group involves 


the Gilgiti dialect, the most widespread and well- 


` studied of them all; the second group includes the 


Astori, Guresi ( Gurezi), Drasi (or, according to 
George Grierson's terminology, Brokpa) ‘and Dah- 
Hanu (Dah-Hanu) dialects; the third group involves 
the North-Western dialects - Chilasi and Kohistani. 
The current description is based on the data 


of the Gilgiti dialect with notes on the basic disiinc- 
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tive features of other dialects. The main data and 


transcription are given according to T.G.Bailey. ne a 


bad -_ ae w 


į a Vv ° 
The vowels are: a, a, aĝ a e, 2, © 2, 1 iy 
owe 


ka . ‘ainsi Ww = —_ 
1, i, O, 5, Q, U, u, U, Ųų, OU, ōu. 


short sound of the back zone, low rise 


A 


(type A); 4, a, a - are respectively the long, 


Phonetics 
semi-long and short sounds of the middle zone of the 
low rise; a is a vowel of the front zone, low rise 


(type æ). €, e, & e are respectively the short, semi- 


long, long and super-short sounds pronounced in a 


range. that runs from the ciosed e to the open £. 


Y is a short, semi-long or long open sound of 


the front zone (type D;i is a short or semi-long 


closed sound of the front zone (type i); I is the 


corresponding long sound; i is the super-short 


sound occuring in the word-final position. 


o, ©; o- respectively the short, or semi-long, 


long and super-short sounds, the medium between 


o and u (type o or y). 


ù - the short, semi-long and long sounds of the 


back zone, high rise (type u); in the word-final po- 


sition the unstressed ù is broadened up to o; u is 


a super-short sound corresponding qualitatively to 
ü; u and U are respectively the semi-long (or short) 
and long sounds of the back zone, high rise, appa- 
rently somewhat shifted to the front zone. The pho- 
nological correlation of these sounds is not quite 
clear. 

The nasalization of vowels occurs seldom, and 


is apparently not a phonological feature of the vo- 
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wels. The short vowels in the word-final position 
are frequently dropped. In all positions the shore 
vowels have the tendency to change the qualitative 
characteristics. The semi-long vowels when stressed 
are frequently lengthened. 

The consonants are: p, ph, b, t, th, d, t, 


Ye | sn av 
th, d, k, kh, g, c, ch, č, čh, J, č, %h, ¥, s, z, Š, &, 


š, 2, f, v/w, h, x, y’ Li,m Pi V y Oe N rr, y- 
Gemination is seldom the case. Voiced aspirated con- 
sonants are not observed. Voiced consonants in the’ 
word-final position are devoiced, and all voiceless 

occlusives (stops and affricates) are aspirated, The 


sound x is noted rarely, usually in borrowings, and 


is mostly substituted with kh. The pnoneme | after 
cerebrals has the allophone G] ; the independent pho- 
neme /l/is observed only in the Drasi dialect. The 
lass of the final reduced vowels u, i, followed conso- 
nants, apparently gives rise to the series of labialized 
and palatalized consonants, as in the Kashmiri langua- 
ge (see below). 

Stress in Shina plays an important role in 
word-changing. In a number of words the phonologi- 
cal syllable-tone opposition is noted. There are some 
forms and words opposing by the syllables with the 


Ve i Y : e 
rising ~ even tones, compare: Sidé 'strike' ( impe- 


ed F : J 
rat.) - Side 'having struck', thë 'do' (imperat.) - the 
- J 

‘having done', pax tlung’! - baš 'language', dak 
'mouthful' - dak 'letters', 'post', 'mail', dat 'doors' - 
dari 'boys', lel ‘visible’ - lel ‘blood! 
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son, Singular, direct case ma_ with the agentive mar- 
ker -s. 

aniséi "‘his' — the demonstrative pronoun of the 
Ist degree of distance (&4)nti(h) ‘this', 'he' in the 
form of the oblique case, Singular, with the postpo- 
sition of possession -i 

fataket ‘in the pen' - a substantive, feminine, 
in the form of the oblique case, singular, with the 


postposition of direction ~-t. 


harémus 'take' - a verb in the form of the 1st 


person, Singular, present tense. 


Kashmiri 


[Zakharjin, Edelman; also see: Zakharjin! ? 


3 .. 1- : 
Toporov’; Khonelija A deman =. Bane Bur- 


1-3 
khard iGhiereon ec et VU, 2; t3 and 


1-2 
others; Kachru ; Kelkar, Trisal; Kou. Morgensti= | 
| 
| 
| 


sete Je 

The Kashmiri language (in the speakers' verna- 
cular keSur) has a number of dialects. Besides Kash- 
miri proper, or standard Kashmiri, the biggest dialects 
are: Kashtawari ( KaStawari » spoken by some 8 thou- 
sand people, and the Poguli ( Pégull) ,Siraji ( Siraji) 
and Rambani (Rambani) dialects, which border with 
the Indo-Aryan languages nearby. 

The three latter dialects are strongly subjected 
to the influence of the neighbouring Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages, which explains why certain researchers 
called them mixed dialects. Unlike Kashmiri proper 
(and a number of other Dardic languages) they have 
the phonological series of voiced aspirated conso- 


nants, the cerebral r and n. In morphology the Poguli, 
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Siraji and Rambani bear a closer resemblance to 
the neighbouring Indo-Aryan languages, than the 
Kashmiri proper. The Kashtawari dialect is closely 
adjacent to Kashmiri proper, displaying only insig- 
nificant divergencies in phonetics and morphology 
(mainly in the system of pronouns and the verb). 


About Kashmiri graphics see above. 


Phonetics 


= — 


The vowel phonemes are; 4, a, 3,2, % i, 


6, o, U, u. There also are the sound-types 7, i, e, €, 


æ , which are allophones of % 43,2, a respec- 


tively, near the consonants of middle-lingual ( palatal) 
articulation (the Č; y type) and with palatalized conso- 
nants. The initial vowels have the tendency of cove- 
ring up with the prothetic non-phonological consonants, 
which are homorganic to the vowels (w- for 6-,0-, 
ū-,_u-; h- for a-, a-). There also is the tendency 


of consonantal noise appearing in the initial segments 


of the word-~initial vowels. 


The sub-system of the consenant phone- 
mes is rather extensive, thanks to the presence 
of developed oppositions of labialization and palatali- 
zation, which embrace nearly all the phoneme series, 
except the labial, which has no opposition of labiali- 
zation, and the middle-lingual (palatal), which is de- 
void of opposition of palatalization and, apparently, 
labialization. Simultaneous palatalization and labializa- 


tion of the same consonant is not observed. The 
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5 
consonant phonemes are: 


thy God, Any ty ay tha od, th, t d, th, t°, d°, th; 


r°, (r). In borrowings used by intellectuals in their 


speech one can also note f, x, yo instead of ph, kh 
( more seldom h), and _g, used in popular speech. 
The voiceless occlusives at the end of the word are 
implemented as aspirated ones. R as an independent 
phoneme is noted only in dialects. 

Phe stress is weak, and in nouns tends 
mostly to the initial syllables. Tonic opposition is not 
observed. 

A strong regressive assimilation is noted, parti- 
cularly in diachrony. This explains the origin of the 
forms with the alternating root vowel appearing instead 
of the previously existing vowels and consonants of 
historic inflexions, later dropped. Also connected with 
assimilation is the historic palatalization of a number 
of consonants with a phonemic transition (before the 
historic front vowels and the consonants, earlier com- 
ponents of the inflexions): t>t'>c, d > d'> g >z, 

rA Y D a v mentee ee ee 


Pele ote de elke oe, Cees h eTa] 


a a> a ae 
h 


> h >š, Compare, for instance, the historic alter- 


nations. of vowels and consonants in the forms: bod 


( masc., singular) ~ bad’ ( masc., plural) - bad (fem., 
SS 

5 Seats 
ne The diacritics used are: ! palatalization, = la- 
bialization. Aspiration is marked by adding h, followed 
by the diacritics Showing timbre characteristics of the 


ia consonant (with aspiration), not only of aspira- 
ion. 
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——— a a pn 


Y 


singular ) - baji (fem., plural) ‘big'; mol ‘father' - maj 


i See 
'mother'’, wuchmut (masc., singular) - wichmit (masc., 


plural) - withmic (fem., singular) - withmici (fem., 


plural) 'seen'. 


Morphology 
The Substantive 


Substantives possess the categories of gender, 
number, case, definiteness - indefiniteness and anima- 
teness = inanimateness. 

The category of gender is displayed by 
opposition of the substantives of the masculine and 
feminine gender, differing from each other in various 
ways: part of the substantives are distinguished with 
formal means = by the type of stems: gur 'he-horse', 


‘steed' -= gO ir 'mare', hun the-dog! > hin 'she-dos', 


etca, and others - by belonging to different types of 


declension (see lower). The group of substantives of 
the feminine gender is derived through suffixation from 
the masculine substantives whose direct case is ex- 


pressed by the stem (at any rate for a modern state) $ 


-host. 'he-elephant! - hasttini 'she-elephant', phot 


'basket' = _photər ‘little basket', mond 'log' - mondar 


‘Nittle log'. A number of derived substantives, masculine 


and feminine, express their gender through | a type of 
suffix: karanwél ( masc.) = karanwajan!/ ( fem.) 'doer', 
gargwol (masc.) - gariwajan' (fem.) ‘nouse-owner', 


alakadar ‘land-owner! - alakadar'an!, kandar ‘baker' = 


kāndər'an', etc. 


The category of number is expressed 
by opposition of the case forms of the singular and 


plural (see lower), except the substantives of the Ist 


a 
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